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ALHAMBRAISM 


the study of folk-tale and literature one is struck by the periodic 

recurrence of themes and moods. What man creates artistically, 
or re-creates, has extraordinary vitality, but it carries the mood of its 
epoch ; so that, side by side with a continuity of tradition in literature, 
there is also an intermittent periodicity. Thus, in the early years of 
the nineteenth century, there appeared a vogue for sentimental 
exoticism associated with the Alhambra, and a fantastically ex- 
travagant and romantic conception of Spain itself. A similar mood 
had prevailed in the sixteenth century, and as Byzantinism in the 
twelfth. There is a striking resemblance in the literary products 
conceived in such a mood, and one’s curiosity is naturally aroused to 
seek the hidden cause of the recurrence and to link up periods so 
widely separated. It need hardly be stressed now that in such a 
problem we have to do with international tendencies and with 
literary or bookish impulses. At the very time that Washington 
Irving confessed in The Alhambra (1832) that ‘‘he had been urged to 
write something in the Haroun Alraschid style with a dash of that 
Arabian spice which pervades everything in Spain,’’ Larra (1833) 
complained of travellers who saw Spain romantically, unmindful, as 
he says, of the “monotonous and sepulchral silence of Spanish 
existence.” Curiously enough, within a very few years Spain 
accepted Alhambraism as an importation and made generous con- 
tributions to it. 

Those who seek a philosophy of cause and effect in literature 
explain changes in literary fashions in various ways. Romanticism 
is said to follow upon rationalism; but romanticism and rationalism 
do not exist in separate compartments, and moreover there are 
periods in which romanticism is not obviously a reaction from 
rationalism. The causes of change may be much simpler. 

If, for example, we consider classicism from about the thirteenth 
century to the beginning of the nineteenth, we observe a series of 
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undulations or a kind of accumulative fugue, representing successive 
efforts to assimilate by imitation ancient classical writers: Virgil, 
Cicero, Horace, the dramatists, Anacreon, and others. Classicism 
had probably survived so long by virtue of these modifications. But 
by 1800 the saturation point had been reached, the element of 
novelty had been exhausted, and there was no longer any possibility 
of fresh inspiration from such a source. A new motive force was at 
hand in romanticism, which in various forms had for centuries been a 
rival of classicism, and now acquired universal ascendency. 

Literature is then a tradition, representing continuity, but it is 
also a fashion or mood that has to keep changing to satisfy the wants 
of new generations, and it is this interruption in continuity that 
causes periodicity. 

Coming back to Alhambraism, we observe that since the very 
dawn of our vernacular literatures, pseudo-orientalism has been a 
recurring tendency. It was at first associated with Byzantium, but 
in later periods was transferred to Granada, the Alhambra, and 
Spain in general. Disregarding the short story, the possible Arabic 
origin of the early lyric, eighteenth century chinoiserie, the new note 
struck in the same century by Galland’s Arabian Nights, seraglio 
adventures, and other aspects of the oriental cycle, and confining 
consideration to romantic narrative, and, for our present purposes, 
to moods rather than to themes or forms, we observe three culminat- 
ing periods: 

1. The twelfth century, beginning with the Pélerinage de 
Charlemagne (which may belong to the eleventh), followed by 
pseudo-Byzantine romances like A ucassin et Nicolette, Parténopeus de 
Blois and Flore et Blancheflore. These metrical romances have 
enjoyed great popularity all over Europe, and are among the most 
fruitful sources of inspiration bequeathed to us by the medieval legacy. 
It is beside the mark here tc show how modern writers like Byron and 
Keats are indebted to them. As tales they may go back to oriental 
sources, reaching Europe through merchants or crusaders or by way 
of North Africa and Spain, but about their origins there is disagree- 
ment among folklorists. We can safely take them as the beginning 
in literary Europe of sentimentalism associated with the Orient. 
The setting of Flore et Blancheflore is not indeed Byzantium, but it 
belongs to the same family as Parténopeus de Blois and Aucassin et 
Nicolette, as can be seen in a brief summary of the story: Persio, 
nephew of the emperor of Rome, ruled over part of Italy. He 
became enamoured of Topacia, daughter of the duke of Ferrara. 
After their marriage, and being childless, they are urged to go on 4 
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pilgrimage to Santiago in Spain. There he is killed, and she is taken 
a prisoner by Felix, Mohammedan king of Murcia. Topacia and the 
queen of Murcia give birth on the same day to Blancheflore and 
Flore respectively. The two children grow up together and fall in 
love with each other. Then ensue conflicts of various sorts, pangs 
of separation and absence, peripetia of the kind found in Greek 
romances, and adventures which take us to many Christian and 
Mohammedan courts, even to far-away Babylonia. 

Problems of an inter-racial character appear in such stories and 
curiously survive in Chateaubriand’s work to be mentioned later. 

2. The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries of Spanish literature 
with border and Morisco ballads, tender novelettes about Abinda- 
rrdez, the Abencerrage, and Jarifa, Ozmin and Daraja, and especially 
that quintessence of Alhambraism, Pérez de Hita’s Guerras civiles de 
Granada (1595), one of the world’s first historical novels. This last 
work is the most important link with the third and last period, the 
eighteenth and nineteenth century revival of Alhambraism in 
Chateaubriand’s Les aventures du dernier Abencérage (1807-1826), 
Washington Irving’s The Alhambra (1832), Victor Hugo and Zor- 
rilla’s orientals, and numerous novels, books of travel, and histories. 

In the literature of all three periods one finds a similarity that 
cannot be ascribed to chance. Things rarely happen in casual 
sequence. There is the same glamour, color, romance, gallantry, 
chivalry, and a general air of fantasy. It is a literature of romantic 
queens and princesses who swoon, and of princes who display their 
prowess in jousts and tournaments. The stream of real life does not 
flow through the veins of people set in such a make-believe world. 
Many of the works produced in this mood are cantefables, prose 
interspersed with lyrics. They represent elegance rather than 
grandeur, and their refinement and delicacy cloy sooner than more 
substantial fare. Puritanical censors like Quevedo do not tolerate 
the Moorish contagion. Hence they occur in intermittent periods of 
comparatively brief duration, but they never actually disappear 
from the world, for there is always some stratum of society which 
takes its delight in them. What vogue they have at the present 
time is confined to children or to simple folk who delight in chap- 
books, and to scholars. They have not as yet descended to the level 
of marionettes, like Carolingian matter in Naples. Who knows but 
that in another and more sentimental age they may be revived for 
the entertainment of a larger public? 

There is not in the literature we are discussing the truth and color 
of Flaubert’s orientalism. It represents, rather, an uncritical, 
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operatic conception of places akin to what one finds in Bizet’s 
Carmen. One can describe such places freely without having been 
there. Moreover, the fantastic setting, although very appropriate to 
the tender romances which it adorns, is detachable or interchange- 
able, and can be moved about without injury to the story. So in the 
several versions of Flore et Blancheflore the scene is laid in Murcia, in 
Marmorina (a fanciful domain located by Boccaccio in the Spanish 
Pyrenees), or in Almerfa. Geography does not matter in such 
stories, so long as the countries are remote and exotic. It is because 
of their appropriateness for romantic tales that Granada and the 
Alhambra, the last survivors of Spanish orientalism, could be used as 
well. This seems to have become the case in parallel stories of love 
and adventure first published in Spain about the year 1550. It is 
significant in the history of literary fashions that it was just about 
this time that the Arthurian romances were ceasing to inspire new 
works in the Peninsula. In the Alhambraism which took their 
place, much Arthurian and Carolingian material was of course 
included, as indeed it had been in Byzantine romances. 

Although the transference of exoticism to Granada may now 
seem a natural occurrence, it would be interesting to know just when 
Spanish writers began to associate romance with an alien people who 
had been an enemy for many centuries. Opponents are not usually 
extolled until they are defeated. In the case of the Moors this 
happened with the fall of Granada in 1492. 

Let us consider in some detail in this connection the beautiful 
ballad of Abendmar, Abendmar, perhaps the earliest Peninsular use 
of Alhambraism. For our purposes the crude form of the ballad as 
it was first published about 1550, need alone be considered. The 
occasion of the episode narrated is the battle of the Fig Tree (La 
Higuera), 1431. John II, marching upon Granada, comes in view of 
the city and asks Abendmar, a Moorish prince who was helping the 
Spaniards, to identify the fortifications and other buildings: gqu 
castillos son aquéllos? On hearing the magic names Alhambra, 
Alixares, and the mosque, King John makes a proposal of marriage 
to Granada, but is rejected on the plea that the Moor who holds the 
city loves her dearly. King John, infuriated, calls for his Lombard 
cannon and attacks the Moors, who, as the ballad concludes, cannot 
defend themselves. 

It is difficult to believe with some scholars that this ballad was 
composed contemporaneously with the event. According to eye 
witnesses, including a poet, Juan de Mena, and two chroniclers, the 

battle of La Higuera was a bloody and unromantic massacre. The 
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Spaniards not only destroyed vineyards, wheatfields and irrigation 
ditches, but killed so many Moors that, as Juan de Mena declares, 
there was a mound of corpses where previously there had been none. 
The battle was just such an attack upon a fortified city as is de- 
scribed in a contemporary and matter-of-fact ballad on the taking of 
Alora (1434), and was waged in the crusading spirit that prevailed in 
the closing years of the reconquest, when as Jorge Manrique said, 
about the year 1477, “‘the good religious win everlasting life by 
prayers and lamentations, and famous knights by travail and 
afflictions (fighting) against the Moors.” 

It seems reasonable to suppose that the romantic conception of 
Granada sprang up after 1492, and then under the influence of works 
like Flore et Blancheflore and Parténopeus de Blois (Partinuplés de 
Bles), both accessible in Spain by the end of the fifteenth century or 
earlier, and in extant editions printed in 1512 and 1513 respectively. 
These works would give a definite impulse to a romantic conception 
of an oriental people. The ballad of Abendmar may well have been 
composed then, and as a setting for the historical question, gqué 
castillos ! son aquéllos? 

3. The final period need not delay us long. Pérez de Hita’s 
delightful historical novel was immensely popular, and survived in 
numerous reprints and in translations, as did also gallant Granadine 
romances of Spain and other countries, and Morisco ballads. The 
tragic history of the Abencerrages, their adventures in war and love, 
had moved many hearts in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
A new vogue of Alhambraism set in about 1780 with Herder’s 
translation of the ballad of Abendmar (1778), Bertuch’s and 
Florian’s partial versions of the Guerras civiles, and Henry Swin- 
burne’s book of travels in Spain (1787). With romanticism a more 
intense delight in sentimental exoticism sprang up. Conde’s 
History of the Domination of the Arabs in Spain, 1820, was timely and 
provided much new material. In 1826 was published Chateau- 
briand’s Les aventures du dernier Abencérage, which although not a 
great masterpiece, exerted considerable influence in the original 
and through translations, and with Cooper’s Last of the Mohicans 
(curiously of the same year), started a new vogue for sentimental last 
survivors. The study published by Paul Hazard and Marie-Jeanne 
Durry (1926) on the use made by Chateaubriand of his book sources 
is one of the most revealing analyses that have yet appeared of 
‘ These castles were perhaps the Alhambra, Torres Bermejas and the Al- 
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literary craftsmanship. Washington Irving’s The Alhambra came 
out in 1832, and set much Alhambraism in motion, including a 
romantic literary journal La Alhambra, published at Granada 
between 1839 and 1840, and containing ballads, short stories and 
literary and historical articles. With the publication in 1856 of 
Ferndndez y Gonzdlez’s novel La Alhambra, the period may be said 
to close, although there have been minor repercussions since, and the 
Alhambra is still the traveller’s Mecca of romanticism.” 
M. A. BucHANAN 

University of Toronto 

? Brauiograpuy: A. Bonilla y San Martin, El mito de Psyquis (with references 
to my studies in M.L.N. on Partinuplés de Bles in Spain), Barcelona, 1908; /d., 
La historia de los dos enamorados (Flore and Blancheflore), Madrid, 1916; G. 
Pérez de Hita, Las guerras civiles de Granada, ed. P. Blanchard-Demouge, Paris, 
1913, 1915; Crénica del Sefior Rey Don Juan Segundo (Pérez de Guzmin?); 
Crénica del Condestable Don Alvaro de Luna; Cancionero de romances (1545-15507), 
ed. R. Menéndez Pidal, Madrid, 1914; H. Deferrari, The Sentimental Moor in 
Spanish Literature before 1600, Philadelphia, 1927; B. Matulka, The European 
Diffusion of the Last of the Abencerrages, in Hispania, 1933. 











NOTES ON THE LUCIANESQUE DIALOGUES OF 
BARTOLOME LEONARDO DE ARGENSOLA 


HERE is great need of a study of Lucian’s vogue in Spain. 
Throughout the Golden Age the works of the Greek satirist 
attracted to a remarkable degree the interest of pedagogues, pub- 
lishers, and men of letters.!. The following observations are limited 
to the dialogues of Bartolomé Leonardo de Argensola, who shared 
with his brother Lupercio the title of “Horacio de Espafia” ? and 
could, with equal propriety, share with Mateo Aleman the honor of 
being “‘un amigo de Luciano.” * 


The Didlogo entre Mercurio y la Virtud is a translation and was 
printed both by Pellicer and the Count de la Vifiaza with the 
heading Traduccién del griego. That Argensola knew his Greek well 
and could have translated Lucian from the original, there is no 
doubt. But the dialogue in question is wrongly attributed to 
Lucian, was apparently composed originally in Latin, and was trans- 
lated into Castilian by Argensola from the Italian Version of Nicoléd 


1 This interest is seen even in anonymous political satire. When Antonio 
Pérez fled to Aragon and threw Saragossa into confusion by his appeal to the 
fueros, there circulated in the city a Pasquin del infierno, a veritable “dialogue of 
the dead,”’ since all the interlocutors were prominent personages who had recently 
died. Lupercio Leonardo de Argensola, in his Informacién de los sucesos de 
Aragén (Madrid, 1808, p. 94), states that this pasquin was attributed to Pérez 
himself, and that “aunque en verso suelto, imitaba mucho el estilo de Luciano.” 
It may be read in Historia de las alteraciones de Aragén en el reinado de Felipe 
Segundo, por el Marqués de Pidal, Madrid, 1862, II, p. 416 ff. 

* The title was bestowed by Lope de Vega. See Laurel de Apolo, Silva II. 

So called by Gracid4n. See M. Romera-Navarro, “Géngora, Quevedo y 
algunos literatos mds en El Criticén,” in Revista de Filologia Espafiola, XXI, 
1934, 269. 

‘ Pellicer (Ensayo de una biblioteca de traductores espafioles, Madrid, 1778, pp. 
115-118) does not give his MS source. Vifiaza (Obras sueltas de Lupercio y 
Bartolomé Leonardo de Argensola, Madrid, 1889, II, 189) says simply “. . 
en un Ms. del C[onde] de B[enahavis ].”’ 

‘He quotes Plato in the original in a letter to Fray Jerénimo de San José 
(Obras sueltas, II, 317, 318, 320), and in 1600 wrote to Dr. Bartolomé Llorente in 
regard to his nephew Gabriel Leonardo de Albién: “El nifio sabe su rethérica y 
griego, lo que es preceptos de aquella lengua, més que medianamente.” See 
Discurso leido ante 8S. M. el Rey Don Alfonso XIII, presidiendo la Real Academia 


de la Historia, en la recepcién ptiblica del . . . Conde de la Vifiaza, Madrid, 1904, 
Appendix 190, letter 24, 


. se lee 
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Lonigo.* Pellicer in his Ensayo (p. 142) expressed doubt as to the 
authenticity of this dialogue, and quoted the opinion of Fabricius 
“que no es [de Luciano ], sino escrito a su imitacién por otro docto 
griego.” Fabricius, however, does not use the word griego: 


Dialogus Virtus Dea, in quo Mercurius et Virtus colloquuntur, latine 
exstat tom. II, pag. 864. 865. ad Luciani imitatione ab erudito aliquo 
scriptus.’ 


And the editor of the Amsterdam edition of Lucian’s works, to which 
Fabricius here refers, declares flatly that no Greek text ever existed: 


Duo hi dialogi sequentes (Palinurus and Virtus Dea) Luciani non 
sunt, neque graece scripti etiam, sed quia a doctis Italiae, cum Lucianicis 
eodem titulo conjunctis accepimus.® 


Argensola’s dependence on Lonigo’s version is everywhere ap- 
parent; but it is definitely proved, I believe, by his repetition of a 
curious error of Lonigo. Where the Latin reads “At ex turba 
armatorum erupit, Mercuri, Antonius praepotens latera illa sua 
digladiatoria ostendens,’’ Lonigo misread the text and translated 
“Ma da trauerso uenne della cépagnia delli armati Marco Antonio 
homo gagliardo, che pareua uno ualeroso gladiatore.’”’ Argensola 


translates Lonigo: “‘ Pero salié de aquella compafifa de gente armada 
Marco Antonio, que parecfa un valeroso gladiador.”’ ® 

In this dialouge Virtue complains to Mercury that for a month 
she has been seeking an audience with Jupiter in order to set forth 
the insults and assaults which she has suffered at the hands of 
Fortune. Mercury tells her that her mission is useless. Jupiter 
himself is dependent on Fortune. Virtue recognizes the truth of 
this and says: 


Ahora bien, Mercurio, bien lo entiendo todo, y sé que nunca tendré 
fin este mi negocio; vuélvete a la presencia y antecdmara de Jupiter, 
y yo a la tierra, donde pasaré desnuda y despreciada. 


This is a theme which appealed greatly to Argensola. Its rela- 
tionship to his original dialogues will appear in the following pages. 


* J dialoghi piacevoli, le vere narrationi, le facete epistole di Luciano philosofo. 
Di greco in volgare tradotte per M. Nicold Lonigo. In Venetia, MDLI, fols. 
25-27. 

7 Johannis Alberti Fabricit . . . Bibliotheca Graeca, editio tertia, Hambvrgi, 
MDCCLXXXXVI, vol. V, p. 332. The reference is to the edition of Amsterdam, 
1687. 

8 AOTKIANOT ZAMOZATENE AITANTA. Luciani Samotensis Opera. Tomus 
II. Amstelodami, MDCLXXXVII, p. 846. 

® Pages 864, 26 verso, and 191 of the respective editions. 
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It was undoubtedly because of its intimate connection with his own 
thinking that he chose the Virtus Dea for translation. 


Argensola’s dialogue Demécrito '® is Lucianesque in form only. 
The first fifteen of its thirty pages tell the story of Hippocrates’ 
visit to Democritus, and are taken almost bodily from the spurious 
letters formerly attributed to the Greek physician." The People of 
Abdera, struck by the strange conduct of their beloved fellow 
citizen Democritus, and by his laughter at all things human,” 
became convinced that he was insane and sent to Hippocrates to 
come and effect his cure. To this request Hippocrates acceded, but 
instead of curing Democritus he was himself converted to his view of 
life. All of this, recounted in Argensola’s dialogue by Hippocrates 
to his friend Damagetus, leads up to a discussion of human follies in 
general as observed by Democritus at the Court of Artaxerxes, which 
is really the Court of Spain in disguise. 

The first part of the dialogue is a mosaic of passages taken from 
Hippocrates’ letters to Damagetus, Philopomenes, Dionysius and 
Cratevas, and from the correspondence between the Senate of 
Abdera and Hippocrates. These originals “ Argensola follows with 
the greatest fidelity, retaining even minor details. Damagetus 
begins by asking of Hippocrates a more complete account of his 
journey than had been given in his letters. The latter complies, 
recalling the summons sent to him by the Senate of Abdera, his own 
appeal to Damagetus for passage in his ship, the Sun, then anchored 
at Rhodes,“ and his landing at grief-stricken Abdera,’ whose 
citizens made their appeal to him in the name of Philosophy and 


10 Obras suelias, II, 131-160. 

4 Regarding their authenticity see W. von Christ, Gesch. der Griech. Litteratur, 
bearb. v. Wilhelm Schmid (Handb. der klass. Altertums-wissenschaft, begriindet 
v. Iwan v. Miiller, in neuer Bearbeitung herausg. v. Walter Otto, vol. VII), 
Erster Teil, Sechste Auflage, Miinchen, 1912, p. 631 and p, 635, n. 3. 

2 The Democritus of these adventures’ is ‘false, ‘aiid’ the letters, forgeries. 
The “silly invention” of his laughter is first meni itioned 'y Horace. Epis. Il, i, 
194, and is of obscure origin. Paulys Real-Eney der lads: ‘Alterbne : 
neunter Halbband, Stuttgart, i903, art: Deno % ; i 
in Lucian’s Vitarum Auctio, ed. Dindorf, Pa Mi 
1022, p73, awarta, os Garela, de Diego yama e adi BIDOqK {i .* 

13 They ‘inaiy belt niveriien tf ere pliles nip poerite: “radue- 
tion’ totveli’ ave Ye Ye bs et te awh dias ‘Hittte, Val. 1X! Paris 
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Truth '* in view of the fact that he had shown his scorn of material 
rewards by refusing the offers and disregarding the threats of the Per- 
sian King Artaxerxes.'’ He then describes Democritus’ condition and 
the reasons which led the Abderites to consider him mad; '* tells of 
his opinion that of all the inhabitants of the city only Democritus 
was sane,'* and relates the dream which convinced him of this *° but 
did not deter him from ordering the herbalist Cratevas (Cratexa in 
the text of the Obras sueltas) to prepare remedies in case these should 
be needed.” 

The citizens lead Hippocrates to Democritus’ dwelling, where 
they find him seated upon a stone, pale and emaciated, surrounded 
by books and many half dissected bodies of animals, meditating and 
writing in turn. Causing the guides to wait at a distance, the 
physician goes forward to study the case. He is received most 
hospitably; is told, in answer to his question, that Democritus is 
writing a treatise on insanity ; ** and expresses envy at the investiga- 
tor’s freedom from domestic and worldly cares. A burst of laughter 
is the only reply. Democritus’ friends break forth into new lament- 
ations, believing fhat he is madder than ever. Hippocrates asks an 
explanation of his apparent hilarity. 

The rest of the dialogue, like the remaining pages of Hippocrates’ 
letter, is given over to a justification of this laughter. Argensola 
follows the unknown author up to the point where Hippocrates is 
won over to the Democritean point of view: 


Todo esto, Demécrito, es como ti lo dices, tanto que de ninguna 
manera se puede tan bien declarar la miseria de los mortales.* 


Thus far, Argensola has introduced but one original detail. Hip- 
pocrates, seized by the prophetic fury of Apollo,™ digresses for a 
moment and laments the destruction to be wrought in future cen- 
turies by the Sangredos of Spain.™ But from this point on the 


© The Senate of Abdera to Hippocrates. 

17 Hippocrates to the Senate. 

18 The Senate to Hippocrates. 

18 Hippocrates to Damagetus, letter 1. 

2° Hippocrates to Philopomenes. 

«1 Hippocrates to Cratevas. 

* Hippocrates to Damagetus, letter 2. 

23 Obras suelias, II, 145. Cf. Littré’s translation, vol. [X, p. 365. 

*% This detail is suggested by Argensola’s model: “Il (Démocrite) souriait en 
me parlant ainsi, et il me paraissait, Damagéte, un étre divin, et j’oubliais qu'il 
était un homme.” Littré, loc. cit., p. 379. 

% Obras suellas, II, 137-8. For Argensola on the medical profession, cf. 
his letter to Fray Jerénimo de San José, Obras suelias, II, 325-330, and his sonnet 
Tu, a cuyos dedos hoy los pulsos fia, in Rimas de Lupercio i del Dotor Bartolomé 
Leonardo de Argensola, Zaragoza, 1634, p. 297. 
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Christian priest departs from the pagan philosopher. The latter, 
while admitting the necessity of human activity, declares that men 
should regard their affairs as ephemeral, should know themselves 
and their limitations, guarding themselves against every reverse of 
fortune, and that the wise man can only laugh at the follies of the 
vast majority of his fellow beings: cupidity, ambition, gluttony, 
drunkenness, lust, violence. Argensola, on the other hand, takes up 
the theme repeated in Segismundo’s first soliloquy, and laughs that 
man, whose reason should offset his insignificance in the scale of 
nature,”* turns his back upon wisdom and burdens his existence with 
unessentials. 

His first protest is against the code of honor. Next come the 
vaulting ambitions, the hollow vanities, the poisoned jealousies of 
the court. Abdera and Cos become too small to serve as a back- 
ground for the vices now under discussion, and Argensola, taking a 
hint from the legendary summoning of Hippocrates to stop the 


ravages of the plague in Persia,”’ transfers the scene to the Court of 
Artaxerxes: 


Mira, Hipécrates, en tu isla de Cos y en ésta de Abdera menos 
reprensibles son las gentes; pero si hubieses visto como yo lo que pasa 


en esa corte del rey Artajerjes, cierto estoy de que no condenarfas mi 
risa.?8 


He berates the seeking of mercedes, the excessive ostentation on 
the part both of prince and people, the spirit of flattery which impels 
the subject to ape the actions of the king, and the folly of the latter 
in turning over to his ministers the matters of state.2® The nobles 
are unaware that noblesse oblige. The men of learning are reduced 
to the condition of beggars; the clergy are unworthy of the religion 
they profess; the members of the monastic orders make only an out- 
ward pretense of keeping their holy vows and aspire to preferment 
with greater zeal than the courtiers themselves. The judges are 

* This theme appears to have entered Spain through the works of Pliny. 
See Alfonso Reyes, “Un tema de La vida es suefio. El hombre y la naturaleza en 


el monélogo de Segismundo,” in Revista de Filologia Espafiola, 1917, IV, 1-25 
and 237-76. 

27 Cf. the letters of Artaxerxes to Paetus, to Hystanes, and to the inhabitants 
of Cos, with the respective replies; of Hystanes to Hippocrates; and of Hippocrates 
to Hystanes and Democritus. Ed. Littré, vol. [X, p. 312 ff. 

28 Obras suelias, II, 147. 

2° “ Aun en este articulo me suelo yo reir de que piense aquel rey que cumple 
con sus obligaciones librando el peso dellas en sus ministros.” Jbid., p. 149. 
While this might cause the modern reader to think of Lerma and Olivares, it 
was the chief complaint of the Aragonese in the last years of the reign of Philip II. 
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consumers of widows’ houses, forgetting that the good judge is the 
representative of the person of God, and are utterly venal. No less 
venal is the army, where cowardice has replaced true military 
traditions; and the jurisconsults, in whose hands lies the power to 
remedy these evils, are ‘‘amargura de la paz, veneno de la reptblica, 
y uno de los mas atroces suplicios a que el hombre se quiso sujetar.” 

Hippocrates challenges the right of the philosopher to laugh at 
this sad condition of mankind, and Democritus justifies himself by 
appealing to the Christian doctrine of free will: man has chosen his 
own misfortunes and wilfully persists in his folly; and so slight is the 
hope that Democritus entertains of his making a change for the 
better, that laughter, aside from its power as a corrective, is the only 
means of overcoming despair. 

Here the argument ends, and the author introduces a lighter 
note. Timocaris, “‘un labrador con semblante alegre,’’ comes and 
speaks privately with Democritus, who then presents him to Hip- 
pocrates, saying that he had renounced a great inheritance to become 
a tiller of the soil, and that by his labor both he and Democritus 
were able to live in modest style. ‘‘Why did you do this?” asks 
Hippocrates of the newcomer, and he replies: 


jSabes .. . por qué lo rehusé? Porque cuando yo me hallara 
duefio de tantas perlas y piedras, cuya estimacién consiste sdédlo en las 
opiniones, tuve miedo no amaneciesen un dia cuerdos todos los hombres, 
y yo me quedase pobre. 


The laughter of Democritus rings forth anew, “por ver un temor 
tan mal fundado,” and Hippocrates asks one last question: 


“Si . . . todos los estados de hombres y mujeres . . . te hacen refr 
tan a voces, j qué género de risa tienes reservado para los enamorados?” 
Apenas le hube preguntado esto, cuando le vieras romper en una risa tan 
extraordinaria como si a cosquillas muy importunas se la hicieran resonar, 
y dijome: “;De esos perenales me acuerdas? Muy tarde me los pones 
en las manos; quisiera mucho que habléramos dellos muy despacio;. por 
agora bastaré que yo te asegure que aunque ves cudn de buena gana 
me rio dellos, puedes tener por cierto, que ninguna de las cosas humanas 
me suele mover tanto a ldstima, aunque tengo su afecto por elymés 
generoso.y por digno, de.los thismos didsese’!:io%.01A lo aotiol alt WO © 

With ‘this reply, whidh lends a mast, delitate tourh to, the whale, 
the Demécrito comes rapidly to a close. It is;an example of ,{{imita- 
tion?’, in, the highest-sense of the: term. ».Pageiafter.page. is taken 
bodily froth the Hippocratear ¢pisties, and ‘yet''the dialogue im its 
entry's Gr n'a ey hare dogs A etic nati 
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the author’s purpose: castigare ridendo mores. One is constantly 
astonished by the keenness of his insight and the accuracy of his 
diagnosis. Occasionally he points to a remedy, as when, in his 
discussion of misfits, he urges the examen de ingenios. But in 
general the status of society is accepted as the inevitable result of 
human frailty. There is no note of warning, no lamentation. 
God’s purposes shall prevail. ‘Duro es el hombre y duefio de si 
mismo . . . pero Jipiter es quien perfecciona las obras humanas”’ 
(pp. 156, 160). 

The original and the borrowed portions are fitted together with 
the greatest skill. The interest never lags. The language is clear, 
energetic, and picturesque. Nowhere has Bartolomé Leonardo 
displayed to better advantage the naturales atque urbani sales *° of 
his prose style. 


Argensola’s Menipo litigante bears the disconcerting heading 
Didlogo de Philopatro™ Philopatris, which might easily be taken 
for the genitive case of a personal name, is the title of a dialogue 
frequently printed with the works of Lucian, but certainly not his.” 
Between it and the Mentpo litigante there is not the slightest 
similarity of content or style, and I have no explanation to offer for 


the sub-title. 


This dialogue between Arsitas and Menippus, though modelled 
on the Menippus, sive Oraculum Mortuorum Consultum of Lucian, 
appears to be original, and is an expression of the animosity which 
Argensola felt for the members of the legal profession.* Arsitas is 
amazed on hearing Menippus defend the action of Erostratus, who 
had cut off his eight children from participation in his estate, turning 
over all his property to outsiders; and he is utterly dumbfounded 
when he learns that it was Menippus who advised this course. The 
latter, in order to justify himself and Erostratus, relates a personal 
experience which had convinced him of the futility of any dealings 
whatsoever with the chicanery of the law. 

* Don Carlos de Borja, in a Latin epistle to Bartolomé Leonardo, apud 
Pellicer, op. cit., p. 134. 

“Obras suelias, II, 107-30. The Demécrito also has this sub-title in the 


MS Libro de todas las obras que se han podido recoger de los dos hermanos Lupercio y 
Bartolomé Leonardo, described in Revue Hispanique, 1920, XLVIII, 318-320. 

*? Christ, op. cit., Part II, p. 738. The Philopatris may be read in Dindorf’s 
edition of Lucian, pp. 776-85. 

% Cf. the Demécrito, just studied, and the satirical sonnets Creze de presto . . ., 
Qué mdgica . . ., Sefior, a eterno ayuno ..., Por qué habitays . . ., Dime, 
Theodoro . . ., in Rimas, 1634, pp. 299-301. 
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The autobiographical account which follows is, to my knowledge, 
without classical source.“ Menippus had inherited all the property 
of his wealthy father Nearcus and also a fideicomissum, established 
by his great grandfather Alitias. Greedy relatives rushed to court 
to deprive him of his new wealth. He at first refused to take the 
matter seriously. But the suit became formidable, and was won, 
not by his opponents, but by the lawyers, who in the course of the 
litigation had transferred the estate to their own pockets. 

Arsitas wonders if this was not due to the negligence of Menippus, 
and the latter answers: 


jOh Arsitas! jSi td supieses las diligencias que hice! Una te diré, 
pues estamos solos, que te parecerdé increfble, aunque no se me logré. 


This diligencia was to descend to the underworld to ask his great 
grandfather to give his interpretation of the original will. A 
description of the journey follows. Like the heroes of ‘‘ Homer and 
his imitators,” Menippus entered the great caverns, following the 
sound of Cerberus’ barking; drugged the animal; passed without 
difficulty to the places of punishment; and was fortunate enough to 
encounter Plato, 


que venfa de aconsejar a Radamanto no sé qué reformacién de aquella 
reptblica, que era ciertos preceptos muy dulces al ofdo, pero imposibles 
a la ejecucién. 


They talked at some length, and after this interruption Menippus 
went in search of Alitias, whom he found weeping, not because of the 
smoke, but at the iniquity of those who were distorting the meaning 
of his testament, which was clearly in favor of his great grandson. 
With much satisfaction Menippus led him to the presence of 
Rhadamanthus, there to declare his will in an official document 
addressed to the judges of the upper world. This Rhadamanthus 
considered useless, inasmuch as the document would be subject to 
the same misinterpretations as the original will; but Menippus was 
not fully convinced, and obtaining his document hastened with it to 
the ivory gate. He presented it at once to the court, but lost the 
case, to the surprise even of the successful party. 

* Menipuus is represented as the great grandson of Alitias, grandson of 
Dulippus, son of Nearcus and husband of Dirce; and as a native of Corinth, 
residing in Athens “por haber casado allf con mujer Atica.” Diogenes Laertius, 
on the other hand, states that Menippus was by descent a Phcenician, was a slave 
of a citizen of Pontus, was “resolute in begging,” became a Theban, amassed & 


fortune by lending money, lost his money through a plot and in despair ended his 
days by hanging himself. 
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It was because of all this that Erostratus, after discussing these 
things with Menippus, summoned all the lawyers of Athens, and 
from his deathbed turned over to them the property which would 
inevitably come into their possession, at the same time entreating 
them to watch over and provide for the needs of his children. 


Los jurisconsultos acetaron la donacién y prometieron de socorrer a 
los huérfanos; y aunque lo prometieron, fué con tales palabras que se 
podrian eximir de cumplirlo. . . . Ansf, Arsitas mfo, esto que Erostrato 
hizo no fué . . . crueldad sino necesidad y dejar asegurada cuanto le 


fué posible la hacienda para sus hijos, lo cual por testamento no lo 
estuviera. 


Arsitas is convinced, and with Menippus re-enters the city. 

This dialogue is inferior to the Demécrito in charm, in interest, 
and in breadth of appeal. The descent into Hades is not artistically 
treated. The details lack concreteness and arouse no emotion.® 
The sufferings of Sisyphus, Tantalus, Ixion, and Tityus are barely 
mentioned. No glimpse is had of the Elysian Fields, and there is 
even a certain grotesqueness in the plight of the unfortunate Alitias, 
whom Menippus found, together with others like himself, and in a 
room filled with smoke, “‘desconsolado de que en esta regién de luz 
no se les cumplan las voluntades Ultimas que en ella tuvieron.” 
The satire, furthermore, is directed against a single profession, with 
the result that the intellectual appeal is much weaker than in the 
Demécrito. There is also a lack of concision, the whole dialogue 
being less effective than the fourteen lines of a single sonnet from 
the Rimas.** 

Occasional energetic thrusts are not lacking, however. An 
example is Plato’s reply when asked what place has been reserved in 
Hell for the jurisconsults.*”7 Most striking of all is the amazement 
of Menippus’ opponent on learning that he has won the case.** Not 
only lawyers and jurists, but also litigious laymen come in for a 
certain amount of satire. Menippus, as soon as he received from 
Rhadamanthus the statement for the judges of the upper world, 
“. . . la tomé y puse en el seno, y me encaminé hacia la puerta de 
marfil para salirme y acudir a mi pleito, y fué con tanta priesa, que 
no me de despedi de mi bisabuelo, ni quise ver a mi abuelo ni a mi 
padre... .” 39 

% Cf., in the Menippus of Lucian, the visit to the magician Mithrobarzanes 
and the long preparation for the descent. 

* Creze de presto, poderosa yerva. Rimas, 1634, p. 299. 

7 Obras sueltas, II, 120. 

38 Obras sueltas, II, 127. 


* Ibid., p. 126. Cf. the satirical sonnet, Sefior, a elerno ayuno me condeno. 
Rimas, p. 300, 
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The dialogue ends with these lugubrious words: ‘‘Entremos. 
}Oh ciudad tiranizada por la mentira! j Oh siglos! ; Oh costumbres!’’*° 
But the author’s Christian faith saves him from despair. “Para 
Dios no hay fraudes,”’ he says through the lips of Menippus, who is 
sternly rebuked by Rhadamanthus for complaining that men are 
wicked only by the consent of Heaven: 


jAns{f vosotros formdis quejas de que prevalezca el inicuo contra el 
justo? 4Merecen por ventura vuestras costumbres otra correspondencia 
en los premios dellas? Deméas que si vosotros estimdsedes las cosas de 
la vida mortal no en mds de como ellas son, y no les atribuyésedes 
divinidad, no de los sucesos dellas sacarfades argumento contra la 
virtud . . .; y si creyésedes, como debéis, que no se acaba todo con la 
muerte, esperarfades que en tales casos hay apelacién para otra vida. 
. . . Esta respuesta te bastard por ahora; y ansf deja esta cuestién, 
porque sélo Jupiter la sabe en su verdadera fuente, y ti, no porque no 
la aleances, dejes de respetar sus preceptos.“ 


Thus a second time we see that Bartolomé Leonardo seeks refuge 
in the comforting thought of Divine Providence. The trust of the 
believer overcomes the tendency of the humanist to look backward to 
a vanished Golden Age. The ills of human society are the result of 
man’s sin, and somewhere, some day, things will be set to rights. 


It was Pellicer“ who first observed that Argensola’s dialogue 
Dédalo ‘‘cifra las prisiones de Antonio Pérez.’”’ The same observa- 
tion is made by the Count de la Vifiaza and by the Duke of Villa- 
hermosa in his speech before the Spanish Academy in 1894." It 
is not, however, a dialogue a clef in the strict sense of the word. It 
is, on the contrary, an attack on the razén de Estado, referring only in 
broadest outline to the misfortunes of Pérez and in no way connect- 
ing these with the fate of the Aragonese libertades. 

It is surprising that Bartolomé Leonardo, a priest of the Catholic 
Church, should have written what constitutes a defense of Antonio 


© Cf. the ending of the sonnet referred to in note 39: 
jOh siglo siervo, de servil paciencia! 
,cual bruto, cual frenético litiga, 
si puede hazer que lo condenen presto? 
“| Obras suelias, II, 124-25. Cf. Argensola’s best-known sonnet, Dime, Padre 
comin, pues eres justo, Rimas, p. 330. 
Op. cit., p. 114. 
‘8 See Obras suelias, II, 161, note, and Obras de D. Marcelino de Aragén Azlor 
y Ferndndez de Cérdoba, Duque de Villahermosa, Madrid, 1894, pp. 47-48. The 
Duke of Villahermosa wrongly assumes that all of Argensola’s original dialogues 
refer to the alteraciones de Aragén, and wrongly states that they contain “como 
en cifra y discretamente velados, agudisimos retratos de cuantos tomaron parte 
en aquella dltima campafia contra las libertades aragonesas.”’ 
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Pérez, a man who was under the ban of the Inquisition until 1615,“ 
and whose réle after leaving Spain was detestable to Spaniards.“ 
But he had his doubts as to the legitimacy of the Inquisition’s ban,** 
and in writing the Dédalo he may have been motivated by a personal 
interest in Pérez’s case.*” At all events the case furnished him with 
an excellent framework for an attack on the razén de Estado, against 
which he had had to struggle in his long and passionate legal battle 
to clear the name of his patron the Duke of Villahermosa of the 
charge of treason lodged against him because of his activities in the 
sucesos de Aragén.“* The central thought of the Dédalo is thus 
closely akin to that of the Menipo litigante. 

“The enigma of Antonio Pérez,” to use a phrase of M. A. 8. 
Hume, is a major problem in the history of the reign of Philip II. 
“Sefior: o yo soy loco, o este negocio es loco,” exclaimed Cardinal 
Quiroga in 1590, eleven years after the arrest of Pérez, and he adds: 
“Si el Rey mandé a Antonio Pérez que hiciese matar a Escovedo, 
y él lo confiesa, jqué cuenta le pide, ni qué cosas?” ** To the 
historians of today the whole matter remains ‘“‘une ténébreuse 


“ Julia Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Antonio Pérez, Oxford, 1922, p. 93. 

“ Ibid., p. 94. Cf. C. Fernéndez Duro, Estudios histéricos del reinado de 
Felipe IIT, Madrid, 1890, pp. 345-49. The dialogues appears to have been written 
long before 1615, and after Pérez’s escape from his native land. The Relaciones 
of Pérez were familiar to the author, and while the first edition bears no date, it is 
probable that it was not published before 1594. There is reason to believe, as 
we shall see below, that the author used the second edition, of 1598. In 1628 
Argensola wrote: “El didlogo Dédalo reformaré un dia destos, porque algo de 
misterioso que hay en él, ya no es tiempo.” Pellicer, op. cit., p. 114. 

“* It was he who redacted the letter in which the Deputies of Aragon protested 
to the King that the witnesses in the case had been suborned. See D. Francisco 
de Gurrea y Aragén, Conde de Luna, Comentarios de los sucesos de Aragén en los 
afios 1591 y 1592, Madrid, 1888, pp. 82-3. 

‘’ The father of Argensola’s patron, the fifth Duke of Villahermosa, was a 
friend of Pérez. See Erasmo Buceta, Dos cartas de Antonio Pérez al Duque de 
Villahermosa (Tirada aparte de la Revista de la pases Archivo y Mueseo del 
Ayuntamiento de Madrid), Madrid, 1931, p. 3. As C par to the Empress 
Marfa de‘Austria, Argensola may well have Witnessed’ dha pain ‘sveries Ketweeh 
the ‘kindly Exhpres# aid Pérer"s Brhivel yet Uistkaught: Wife; who! sbaght hier aid: 
Ses) Las) obras y:Rebieionesdei Ant Peres . _)» dfhnlprtantidty-igbroiBamael’ Choust; 
Ri [Pari en tie 62. [Jit; alpo; appears, that) popies | nf Panes; Aforismos . were 
found amo nsola’s 8 papers. See Salvé, Catdlogo, no. 729 and Rev. Hip. = 
XLVIII, 31% ai Th words) oot VA sql ,boentiwll 
| aT his" cine Af is bitte’ dkatnst the! Hidn a endo: 

."thaldith ella wea‘ ‘si ‘déstrave'd 14 jastitie!!' \Pdhal“ths edshs ‘ddl dugue 
estén en el punts qué‘ Ya ratbA fe? duck dot nb" ths “thopellal ‘pottetness esperar 
bonfisimo suceso.” See Vifiaza, Discurso djpehili 190, letter 9 None Wo 

“M. A. 8S. Hume, Espeihales' b wayleeba? én el Sig) XVT Mudrid, '1905,' P. 167. 
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affaire.” °° Not that there is any lack of material bearing on the 
case; ‘‘the sole real difficulty is what to believe.” © 

All of the evidence has been impartially and competently sifted 
by Professor Roger B. Merriman in his recent book Philip the 
Prudent, which constitutes the fourth volume of his Rise of the 
Spanish Empire. It is impossible to give here a summary of the 
facts. The problems are as follows: (1) Is Philip’s rancorous perse- 
cution of his former minister to be explained by the fact that he was 
Pérez’s accomplice in crime in the matter of the murder of Juan de 
Escovedo? Though insufficient to convict him in a court of law 
today, the evidence tends to show that the king was not guiltless. 
(2) Did Pérez obtain by means of false pretenses the royal order for 
Escovedo’s assassination? The evidence seems to indicate that he 
did. (3) Was Philip’s persecution due to jealousy? Was the king 
a rival of Pérez for the favors of the Princess of Eboli? Pérez 
claimed that such was the case. Mignet, Gachard, and Forneron 
believed that it was. Julia Fitzmaurice-Kelly, in her book Antonio 
Pérez, states that such a supposition explains everything, but that 
we have only Pérez’s word for it. Other eminent historians, among 
them Ranke, Froude, Lafuente, and Muro, have explained the king’s 
action on purely political grounds, and at the present time this view 
seems well established.“ (4) Was Pérez, in this “triangle,” the 
typical lacayo, serving as ‘‘médiateur et traffiqueur des amours de 
ladite Princesse d’Eboly avec le Roy?” * This interpretation seems 
to have been based on rumor only. To it, and to the others, we 
shall return later. 

Argensola in his Dialogue does not elaborate the story in all its 
details, and we shall look in vain for the “agudisimos retratos de 
cuantos tomaron parte en aquella ultima campafia contra las liber- 
tades aragonesas.” “ In the Dédalo Argensola makes exactly the 
same use of the misfortunes of Pérez as he did in the Demécrito of the 
supposed adventures of Hippocrates at Abdera. They furnish him 
merely with an interesting mise en scéne. He bases his story on the 
Relaciones of the notorious Secretary and on the rumors then current, 
rather than on historical fact. He recounts, under a classical dis- 
guise, the various motives popularly attributed to Philip in his 

‘°° L. Bertrand, Philippe 1].—Une ténébreuse affaire, Paris, 1929. 

& R. B. Merriman, The Rise of the Spanish Empire in the Old World and in the 
New. Vol. IV: Philip the Prudent, New York, 1934, p. 325. The reader is 
referred particularly to chapters XXV and XXVIII of this work. 

*? For bibliography, see Merriman. 


58 The words are Brantéme’s. See below, note 66. 
4 See note 43. 
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persecution of Pérez, and he points out, as the principal one, that 
motive which to modern investigators seems the least improbable. 
All of which is subservient to his main purpose: the attack on the 
razon de Estado. 

But it so happens that the secondary aspect of the Dédalo is for 
us the most interesting. It is here that the difficulty lies. One may 
therefore be pardoned for seeming to allot undue space to the 
preliminary portion of the dialogue. 

All that may be gathered from the Dédalo with respect to 
Antonio Pérez is: (1) that he is the victim of the king’s anger, dis- 
guised under the cloak of the razén de Estado; (2) that the charge of 
murder is only a pretext; (3) that in the affair there is a femme a 
chercher; (4) that in this connection the most commonly accepted 
version is not true; and (5) that the king’s hostility had still another 
cause. These five points will be given full development in what 
follows. 

The parallel between the flight of Pérez from Castile to Aragon 
and the escape of Daedalus from the enraged King Minos, was 
possibly suggested to Argensola by the second edition of the Re- 
lactones of Pérez, in which case the composition of the Dédalo would 
have to be placed as late as 1598. In this edition Pérez explains the 
devices which he used on his seals: the first representing a minotaur 
in a closed labyrinth, his finger on his lips; the second, a minotaur 
with his hand raised triumphantly to where light seems to come 
down from heaven, in a labyrinth that is open. But aside from 
such minor considerations, the Dédalo appears frequently and 
unmistakably to be based on corresponding passages of the Re- 
laciones. This is true of the opening words of the dialogue: 


Dédalo.—Pues como vi que al fin de tantos afios mandé el rey Minos 
que los ministros del fisco lo fuesen también de su ira . . ., ttiveme por 
perdido, y entoces, como desesperado, comencé a trazar mi fuga.** 


Polytes,*’ who is the only other interlocutor, objects that only a 
guilty conscience flees from trial, to which Daedalus replies that his 
case is not in the hands of impartial judges. But, Polytes protests, 
the very fact that the king was willing to proceed against his subject 
in a public trial is evidence of his good faith, and Daedalus asks: 


Si Minos tuvo no fingido deseo de examinarme en verdadera justicia, 


% For a description of the first two editions of the Relaciones of Pérez, see 
Julia Fitzmaurice-Kelly, op. cit., pp. 110-116. The case of Pérez had already 
been given Lucianesque treatment in the Pasquin del infierno. See above, note 1. 

% Obras suelias, II, 161. Cf. Relaciones, ed. of 1654, pp. 84-85. 

5? Polytes was a son of Priam. Aeneid, II, 526, and V, 564. 
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{para qué me guardé tantos afios sin tratar de mf? . . . Porque cuando 
esperé libertad se comenzaron a poner en juicio, no las razones de mi 
prisién, sino otras muy diferentes.** 


He then proceeds to reveal the causes which King Minos had for 
persecuting him, and this leads up to a consideration of the five 
points listed above. In regard to the first, namely, that Pérez was 
persecuted for reasons of state, we have only to select a passage at 
random: “Sin duda fué la que llaman razén de Estado, y por otro 
nombre buen gobierno (p. 167).’”’ The same assertion may be found 
passim in the Relaciones,*® and in the statement of Philip himself 
when he withdrew from the case: 


Aseguro que los delitos de Antonio Pérez son tan grandes, quanto 
nunca vasallo hizo contra su Rey . . . pero . . . el castigarle por ellos 
publicando los pormenores harfa mal a personas cuya reputacién y 
decoro se deve estimar mds que la condenacién de Antonio Perez.” 


In regard to the second point, that the charge of murder was only 
a pretext, Argensola again finds a parallel between Pérez and Daeda- 
lus. The latter explains to Polytes: 


Bien se sabe que yo salf de Atenas hufdo por la sospecha de que maté 
. a Atalo (Talus), mi sobrino, hijo de Perdices (Perdix), mi hermano... 
y cuando por justificarse redujo [Minos] su ira a pleito, solamente me 
carg6 la muerte de mi sobrino . . .; y para esto acumulé otros cargos 
tan ridfculos, que los que Jos sabfan y cotejaban con ellos mis largas 
prisiones, se lastimaban y se refan de la ceguera de aquel Rey.* 


Antonio Pérez made the same complaint: ‘‘Prisi6n que paresce por 
esto de Enojo, y no de Iustigia, pues capitulan con el reo.” ® 

In regard to the third point, the woman in the case, Pérez hints 
in his Relaciones (p. 32) and in his Carta a vn gran personage (Ibid., 
pp. 390-96) states unconditionally that the king’s resentment was 
due to jealousy. This statement, accepted as true by historians 
until the latter half of the ninéteenth century, tieed concern us hére 


\¥8 Obras suelias! IT, 163." Cf. Relbicidtes ed. it... 109? ido pp:38-302 
“($9 See pp. 7) ise: ‘ibe, Loulw OJ wis MO a99il s919ivedoo YJLUY 
2 A gud ‘Hignd! og sid, pp 202+203) } 1@f; (Ri Av Ma Mignet) Amidnio Péreniel 
P bikore Hi, Paris,:3844, psd56, noteyh || /Rhilipeturned, hy the attackia Jew days 
ter... lebosr ) > - 0 a) ra eal i 
© Obras. sueltas bine € 16385. i tay Herent’ aL eit sige 55 alus’ 
minder Gt Ate nephew. mg eam eg op ig Cf. 
Ovid, Met, VIN, ara \ Bibliography,.in Appodorus Bi haere ryith an 
English translation i James @ Frazer ( Library yo, Tt 
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only to this extent: that Argensola pays his respects to the rumor 
that a woman (the Princess of Eboli) was involved: 


Vosotros, acé en Sicilia . . ., tenéis crefido que, habiéndose la reina 
Pasifae enamorado de un toro, le di yo traza para gozar dél . . ., y que 
por esto fuf yo preso, y que estos irracionales abrazos se descubrieron. 
. . » §Pero cémo pude yo tener culpa de lo que sucedié en Creta antes 
que yo llegase a ella? La primera vez que vine al servicio del Rey, 
jno le hallé ya padre del Minotauro? ® 


He then suggests another version, different from the one com- 
monly accepted (fourth point): 


Pues ni aun eso es como lo digo. . . . Rfiete de todo eso del toro. 
La verdad es que a la Reina le parecié bien un caballero llamado Toro, 
secretario del Rey, su marido, y por ser mi amigo, quiso el Rey dar a 
entender que gozaron de sus amores con intervencién mia y en mi casa; 
pero nada desto puso en juicio”’ (p. 165). 


For this also there is a classical source. Various versions are 
listed by Roscher,™ but the one followed by Argensola is given by 
Marius Servius in his commentary on the Aeneid, VI, 14: 

. . - Quae cum omnia factione Daedali Minos deprehendisset, eum 
cum Icaro filio servandum in Labyrinthum trusit. Sed Daedalus .. . 
ceram et linum accepit et pennas, unde . . . alis impositis evolavit. . . . 
Dicendo autem Virgilius ut fama est, ostendit, requirendam esse veritatem. 
Nam Taurus notarius . . . Minois fuit: quem Pasiphaé amavit, cum 
quo in domo Daedali concubuit: et quia geminos peperit, unum de 
Minoe, et alium de Tauro, enixa esse Minotaurum dicitur. . . . Sed 
inclusum Daedalum regina corruptis relaxavit custodibus. . . .© 


Notarius Minois—un caballero, secretario del Rey. Pérez— 
Philip. The parallel is clear. But Daedalus here, as well as in the 
story of Pasiphaé and the bull, appears as a panderer: in domo 
Daedali concubuit—con intervencién mta y en mi casa. That the 
King of Spain had actual amorous relations with the Princess of 
Eboli—Pérez’s mistress—has been definitely disproved. Con- 
temporaries, however, gave ready credence to the inuendos of Pérez 
and to other malicious interpretations. The version of the story in 
which Pérez appeared as a panderer reached the ever receptive ears 
of the Seigneur de Brantéme, who claimed to have known Pérez, at 

8 Obras suelias, II, 164. Cf. Ovid, Met., VIII, 241 ff., and W. H. Roscher, 
Ausftihrliches Lexicon der griechischen u. rémischen Mythologie, art. Daidalos. 

Op. cit., art. Tauros. 

*% Commentarii in Virgilivm Serviani: sive commentariit in Virgilium qui 
Mauro Servio Honorato tribuuntur, ed. H. Albertus Lion, vol. I, Gottingae, 
MDCCCXXVI, pp. 351-52. 
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least by sight: “que j’ai aussi veu.”” In his Vies des hommes illustres 
et grands capitaines étrangers he says, writing of Pérez: 


Ce fut luy qui le premier fut médiateur et traffiqueur des amours de 
ladite Princesse d’Eboly avec le Roy: et par ainsi faisant pour autruy, 
il vouloit faire aussi pour soy, n’estant pas si fol de s’oublier ... dont 
mal luy en prit, et & la Dame. Car le Roy Il’avoit servie et aymée 
long-temps.** 

Alfred Morel-Fatio, in an attempt to interpret the various 
insinuations of Pérez, came to the conclusion that the enmity be- 
tween the latter and the king did, indeed, have its roots in an affair 
of “honor.” Reading the Carta a vn gran personage, he translates 
the phrase ‘‘Zelos de Antonio Pérez con el cuerpo de aquel person- 
age”’ as ‘‘Sollicitude d’Antonio Pérez pour la personne du Roi,’’ and 
concludes: “‘I] se serait fait le gardien de son honneur.” * That this 
interpretation is incorrect will, I believe, be evident from a consider- 
ation of the next (fifth) point, namely, that the king’s persecution 
had still another cause. 

That point must now be considered. From both the Dédalo and 
the writings of Pérez, we gather that Philip considered it dangerous 
for a man possessing so many State secrets to be at liberty. Pérez 
was the victim of his own past astuteness: 


Pero otra mayor causa tuve para temer, y fué acordarme de cudn 
gran artifice fuf yo en esa inhumana disciplina (razén de Estado) cuando 
estuve en la gracia del Rey Minos. Considerando esto . . ., me avisaba 
cierto espfritu que me habia su poder de castigar en quello mismo que 
yo contrapuse a sus leyes, y que de los mismos cordeles con que yo 
maniaté, habia é] de formar el azote de mi atrevimiento, como ello 
sucedié. 


It is in this connection that we must examine the Carta a vn gran 
personage, misunderstood by Morel-Fatio: 


Sefior, zelos fueron: pero en esta forma. Zelos de Antonio Pérez con 
el cuerpo de aquel personage (la Princesa de Eboli).** Zelos de aquel 
personage con el alma de Antonio Pérez. Temiendo, que aquel sexo en 
las personas de gran calidad no pide por la prenda tan inestimable menor 


% (Euvres du Seigneur de Braniéme. Nouvelle édition . . . Tome sixiéme. 
A Londres, Aux dépens du Libraire. M.DCC.LXXIX, pp. 145, 150-51. Gaspar 
Muro considered this version as having originated long after the Pérez-Eboli 
affair. I feel that its use by Argensola, whose Dédalo was unedited at the time 
Muro was writing, constitutes evidence to the contrary. See his Vida de la 
Princesa de Eboli, Madrid, 1877, pp. 222-23. 

8? L’ Espagne au XVI* et au XVII®* sidcle, Heilbronn, 1878, pp. 260-262. 

68 Obras suelias, II, 172. Cf. p. 169. 

*® There is no other possible antecedent. 
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pregio que suele el demonio, alma por cuerpo. Zelos . . . de que la 
affici6n de aquella Ioya engastada en tantos y tales esmaltes de la 
Naturaleza y de la Fortuna, no costasse el alma de los sacramentos y 
confiangas de Antonio Pérez. . . . Zelos, en fin, de las dos almas, que 
no se juntassen . . . las confiancas y sacramentos de entrambos: las 
del vno (la Princesa), por lo que era sabidora costilla de su marido 
(Ruy Gémez de Silva), y alma de aquella persona (idem) de parte a 
parte de quanto supo del natural y discurso de la vida de su amo (el 
Rey), desde la nifiez hasta su muerte (de Ruy Gémez): las del otro 
(Antonio Pérez), por lo que de su padre (Gonzalo Pérez) y por sf fué 


ealando y posseyendo. Zelos de que no cregiesse el desengafio del vno 
con la comunicacién del otro.”° 


This text, if examined carefully, will be found to mean, I believe, 
the following: Jealousy on the part of the king with respect to 
Antonio Pérez because Pérez, and not the king, had been admitted 
to the favors (cuerpo) of the Princess; fear (celos, recelo) on the part 
of the king lest the Princess, as an intelligent and politically ambi- 
tious woman, should demand not only the caresses but the secrets 
(alma, sacramentos, confianzas) of Antonio Pérez in return for her 
favors (alma por cuerpo) ; fear the two would compare notes, divulg- 
ing on the one hand the secrets possessed (and shared with his wife) 
by the king’s former favorite, Ruy Gémez de Silva, Prince of Eboli, 
and on the other by Antonio Pérez and by his father Gonzalo Pérez. 
Fear, in short, of the consequences, political or otherwise, which 
might result from a liaison of these two dangerous persons. Pérez is 
thus persecuted for what he knows, for being a past master in the 
intricacies of the reasons of State. 

This is precisely the stand taken by Professor Merriman, who 
sees in the arrest of Pérez not merely the end of a ministry, but the 
termination of a whole policy and system of government, the so- 
called Eboli system, the principle of which Pérez had inherited from 
Ruy Gémez de Silva. This being the case, it was only natural that 
both Pérez and Eboli’s widow should have been placed where they 
could do no harm. Philip’s new policy was one of expansion, 
involving the annexation of Portugal. There is evidence to indicate 
that Pérez and the Princess were imprisoned because of their 
conduct in the affairs of Portugal.” According to this evidence, it 
would appear that Pérez was not only the lover but the dupe of Anne 
of Eboli, and that she, for reasons of personal ambition, revealed to 
the Duke of Braganza Philip’s plans in regard to Portugal, plans 
which she had learned from Pérez. 


7 Relaciones, ed. cit., pp. 390-91. 
™ Merriman, op. cit., IV, 346, note 4. 
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This, to my knowledge, is the political import of the Dédalo. 
From this point on, the fugitive Daedalus entertains us with the 
details of his flight, and indulges, like the principal speakers in the 
Demécrito and the Menipo litigante, in moral and philosophical 
considerations of a more general character. 

The story of the escape is adorned with original details. Daeda- 
lus suddenly notices a bees’ nest in the prison wall, a part of which 
crumbles at his feet, uncovering the honeycomb. At the same time 
four eagles, soaring in the air above him, pluck from their breasts a 
great quantity of feathers, which fall upon the castle roof, within his 
reach. Recognizing the hand of God, he constructs with these 
materials two pairs of wings and devotes himself to the mastery of 
the art of flying and the instruction of his young son: 


Persuadiale yo, cuando le ensefiaba a volar, que no . . . se subiese 
tan alto que el sol derritiese las alas, ni se abajase tanto que la vecindad 
del mar se las humedeciese. ‘Por la regién de medio pasaremos.. . 
segurisimos.”’ ™ 


They leap from the castle windows and pass over the fields of 
Crete, while the peasants leave the plough to gaze skyward, ‘‘ad- 
mirados de ver tan exquisitas aves.’ They rise above the mountain 
tops, and Daedalus, like Lucian’s Menippus, marvels that men 
should wage war over so trivial a matter as the mere possession of a 
greater or smaller portion of the earth’s surface.” Withdrawing 
farther and farther from the influence of the earth, he finds his 
senses becoming more keen and his mind developing new powers of 
perception and analysis. He sails through the clouds, observing the 
portents of spontaneous generation: lizards, frogs, toads, calves, 
hares, and pigs, produced by the combination of gasses. Hail forms 
as he passes. Lightning plays about him. It rains blood and other © 
strange humors,” and he feels himself fascinated, eager to see more 
of these wonders, from each of which he learns “desengafios y 
enmiendas de la vida.” He sees also the vapors given off by the 
earth rising to fall again as rain or snow; and the columns of smoke, 
“‘negras, pdlidas, sangrientas y pardas,’’ which represent the sins 
of men: 


72 In this detail Argensola is following Ovid, Met., VIII, 203-5. 

% Obras sueltas, Il, 178. This is taken from Lucian’s Icaromenippus 8..¢ 
Hypernephelus (ed. Dindorf, p. 513). But Argensola does not copy the detais 
of the flight of Menippus, who mounts to heaven on the wing of an eagle and the 
wing of a vulture, and “hampered by the inferior vulture’s wing . . ., puts in 
for repairs at the Lunar garage conducted by Empedocles.”’ 

% Obras suelias, II, 180. Cf. Pliny, Historia Naturalis, II, 57. 
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. el homicidio, el robo, la traicién, las amistades fingidas, pasiones 
de jueces, desvalor de principes, soberbia de pobres, jactancias sin 
efecto . . ., la disoluta risa y mofa que persigue a los virtuosos . . .; 
todas estas exhalaciones subfan tan veloces, que penetraban las regiones 
del aire y del fuego y los mismos cielos hasta llegar al de Jupiter, 


and were there converted into earthly calamities and sent down 
again upon the heads of the wicked.” . 

Daedalus’ flight continues, and he rises to the seat of Astraea, the 
Goddess of Justice, driven from the earth by mankind. Alighting 
for a moment on those diaphanous thresholds, he prostrates himself 
and gazes with great reverence upon her face, and seeks to be en- 
lightened as to why she has not exercised her power against those 
who cast her out. ‘“‘What sterner justice could be meted out to 
them,” she asks by way of reply, ‘‘than to leave them thus?” Her 
place on earth, she informs him, is occupied by two monsters, amor 
propio and the razén de Estado. ‘‘A entrambos conozco,” says 
Daedalus, ‘‘y sé que en lo interior no son tan horribles los centauros, 
la hidra y las mismas furias, hijas de la noche, como ellos.” 

We have here the culminating point of the Dialogue, the con- 
demnation of the razén de Estado, to which we have been led by a 
consideration of the persecution of Daedalus. The author has only 
to bring the discussion to fitting close, and this he does by causing 
Icarus to plunge into the sea. 

In writing the Dédalo Argensola’s aim was not political, and 
here, as in his other Dialogues, he appears first and foremost as a 
moralist and as a priest of the Catholic Church. He is consumed by 
a passion for justice, but he has been too intimately associated with 
the working of the law to entertain a poetic conception of it: 
“justicia libre no la hay en la tierra” (p. 168). No less realistic is 
his idea of the kingship: 


. en las causas ordinairas . . . mucho huelgan los reyes de que 
se haga justicia . . .; pero en atravesdndose alguna suya, o en las de 
los sibditos algiin respeto de su interés o de su gusto . . . no se determi- 
nan sino por la razén de Estado. . . . Pero esto desean que se haga 
tan encubierto, que parezca a los ojos de quien lo mira que solamente 
corre la justicia escrita, no movida... sino... de su pureza y 


% Obras suelias, Il, 182. I know of no source for this idea. Cf. G. A. 
Bécquer’s Creed en Dios, VIII-IX, where Teobaldo is carried through the heavens, 
and Professor Olmsted’s note: “This conception of two distinct places in the other 
world to which all good words and all evil words go and echo eternally seems to 
be original with Bécquer.” Legends, Tales and Poems by Gustavo Adolfo 
Bécquer, edited by Everett Ward Olmsted, Boston, 1907, p. 154, note 2. 
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sencillez; mas el que lo especula con mds atencién, luego descubre la 
violencia del movedor encubierto (pp. 168-9).”° 


Among the most repellent sins he places insincerity in religion, 
simony, and the wilful silencing of the inner voice of conscience (p. 
182). He regards man alone as responsible for humanity’s sad 
condition (pp. 180-81). He causes Daedalus to renounce his 
“deceitful sophistry” and to turn to God, forgetting his former self, 
“pues solamente le conoce a El quien huye de sf mismo” (p. 188). 
And in his contemplation of the wonders of the other world he 
approaches the emotions and the imagery of the great Spanish 
mystics: 

Cuando me vi las nubes mds inferiores que lo esté la tierra dellas, 
y a mi puesto en aquella parte, toda serena, toda limpia y libre de las 
contiendas de los elementos, halléme (sin saber c6mo) bafiado de cierto 
rocfo oloroso y suavisimo, y con esto tan ligero, que ya las mismas 
alas con que volaba me venfan a hacer carga y estorbo (p. 184). 


As will have been evident from the many passages quoted, the 
three dialogues Demécrito, Menipo litigante and Dédalo are consider- 
ably removed from the style of Lucian, resembling rather the 
oratorical dialogues of Cicero. The language is elegant and lofty, 
never descending to the level of raillery or of Aristophanic humor. 


The dramatic element is entirely lacking. There is no “solemn 
confirming of the utterly impossible by specifying details,” no 
iconoclasm. The dialogues of Argensola are the work of a man of 
strong convictions, who writes in all seriousness and who, seeking 
always the better things, would lead his fellow men to lay the 
difficulties of their troubled and tangled existence before the tribunal 
of the Great Judge.” 


Otis H. GREEN 
University of Pennsylvania. 


% Cf. Relaciones, ed. cit., p. 54, and Georges Cirot, Etudes sur ’historiographie 
espagnole, Mariana historien, Bordeaux, 1905, p. 357. 

77 The Count de la Vifiaza, Obras suelias, II, 161, note 1, remarks: “El 
Dédalo parece continuacién o segunda parte de otro didlogo; pero en el Ms. T-106 
de la Biblioteca Nacional no existe, y sélo se encuentra en la forma en que lo 
publicamos.” I believe that this conclusion is not justified. All three of the 
original dialogues of Argensola begin “‘in medias res,” as do those of Lucian. 
Cf. the latter’s Anacharsis sive De Exercitationibus. 





CONCERNING SEVEN MANUSCRIPTS LINKED WITH 
MORETO’S NAME 


ANTES MORIR QUE PECAR 


E manuscript Antes morir que pecar' is on its title page 
attributed to Agustin Moreto, but the name is found on paper 
that is not yellowed with time and is written in a bold handwriting 
that is evidently of a later century than the delicate script of the 
text. The same may be said for the last page of the play, which 
contains only six lines. Whether these pages, which are clearly 
additions, are exact copies of those which they have replaced and 
whether this manuscript explains its attribution to Moreto in 
Medel’s list,? I cannot say. If the reverse situation should be true, 
—that is, that in patching up the copy the mender followed Medel’s 
inaccurate work—then the historical proof supporting Moreto’s 
claim is slight. The modernity of the handwriting, as well as the 
coloring of the paper, lead me to think this latter relationship the 
probable one. 
Internal evidence makes its authenticity even more uncertain. 
In its emendations, it gives evidence of being an original manuscript, 
though these are so few that it must have been a second draft, or 
else the copyist took the liberty of making such changes as he felt 
wise. One finds, for instance (III, p. 5), these punning words of 
the gracioso: 
que enlanados una vez 
si 6] no nos librare de ellas, 
ellas nos libraran de é1; 


but the first line has been struck out and in its place written: 


que si ellos se enlanan bien. 


1 No. 16766. All catalogue numbers refer to manuscripts of the Biblioteca 
Nacional unless it is stated to the contrary. 

* Medel’s list of 1735, entitled Indice general, has recently been printed by 
J.M. Hill. See Rerue Hispanique, 1929, LXXV,155. Ifthe play has been printed, 
I have found no trace of it. Cotarelo (La bibliografia de Moreto, Madrid, 1927, 
p. 20) is of the opinion that the inclusion of a play in Medel’s list does not neces- 
sarily mean that the play has been printed previously, since this compiler has 
cited other plays of the Osuna library which are to be found in manuscript only. 
Fajardo, who lists only printed works (Indice de todas las comedias impresas hasta 
1716, Ms. 14706), does not mention it. 
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There are at least half a dozen more changes which would indicate 
the manuscript to be an original, but persevering search among 
the autograph plays of the Biblioteca Nacional did not enable me 
to place the handwriting. It is not Moreto’s, though so decidedly 
similar in type that one wonders if this could explain its attribution 
to him. 

The play has for its subject San Casimiro’s determination to 
preserve his chastity in spite of the wiles of the unscrupulous Astrea 
and of the pleas of his royal father that he marry. This general 
situation was a popular one with Moreto in his religious dramas‘ 
and the lay-out of characters, the usual one in this type of play. 
The gracioso is an inveterate punster and in this thoroughly char- 
acteristic of Moreto, but in the dramatically useless function which 
he plays—his réle is virtually an entremés injected at intervals into 
the main plot—he cannot be considered typical. Nor is the 
vocabulary particularly characteristic. Analysis of the versification 
shows a total of 2778 verses: 1850 lines of romances (66.6%), 668 of 
redondillas (24.1%), 56 of silvas, 190 of décimas, and 1 sonnet. 
Such percentages are representative enough of Moreto’s later 
theatre,> though they are in no wise peculiar to it. 

If the work is Moreto’s—and neither the historical evidence nor 
the internal structure can be considered at all conclusive—it has 
evidently come to us retouched by another hand of the seventeenth 
century. I doubt that it belongs in Moreto’s theatre. 

* Poland’s importance in the political and religious world of the first half of 
the seventeenth century, as well as the outstanding piety of its ruler Juan Casimiro 
(1649-1668), did much, throughout Catholic Europe, to popularize the cult of 
San Casimiro. For the reasons which led me to believe this play was written in 
1656, see my study (The Dramatic Art of Moreto, Smith College Studies in Modern 
Languages, Northampton, Mass., 1931-1932, pp. 26-27) and Barrionuevo’s 
Avisos (ed. Paz y Melia, Madrid, 1892, Vol. II, pp. 357-358). 

There were at least four books dealing with San Casimiro which were pub- 
lished during the first half of the 17th century: 


1. St. Gregory, S. Casimiri theatrum seu ipsius prosapia, vita, miracula, 
Vilna, 1604. 
cia Ciati, Oficitum San Casimiro confessoris, M. D. Lithuaniae patrini, Vilna, 

3. Ciati, La santita prodigiosa di S. Casimiro, Lucca, 1640. 

4. Colle, Compendio della vita di S. Casimiro, Palermo, 1650. 

I have not been so fortunate as to see any of the above and cannot say 
whether any one of them could have served as source for this play or not. If 
there is any Spanish comedia on the subject other than this, I have not seen it. 

“See The Dramatic Art of Moreto, pp. 37-38. Fora more detailed summary of 
the plot, consult pp. xxix-xxx of the Catdlogo razonado which is included in Fernén- 
dez-Guerra y Orbe’s edition of Moreto’s works (BAE, Vol. XXXIX, Madrid, 
1856). There is a photostat copy of this manuscript in our Library of Congress. 

5 The Dramatic Art of Moreto, pp. 60, 66. 
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Ext Engas pe Dios 


(El caballero del Sacramento o El blasén de los Moncadas) 


El Eneas de Dios,* a seventeenth century manuscript of the 
Biblioteca Nacional, is, as Cotarelo has pointed out,’ a different 
play from the one of the same name published in Parte XV of the 
Escogidas.* It is the comedia in manuscript which should be 
attributed to Moreto, not the published work.* Both versions of 
El Eneas de Dios are based primarily on Lope’s play, El caballero 
del Sacramento,'® but there are details of the manuscript which have 
a counterpart in the printed play that prove an interrelationship." 
Before asserting which of the two later dramatists was the borrower, 
one would have to establish the chronology of the two plays.” 


*No. 17113. See The Dramatic Art of Moreto, pp. 144, 169, 170. The 
manuscript belonged to one Anttonio (sic) La Plana, perhaps a relative of Domingo 
de la Plana who, according to Rennert (The Spanish Stage in the Time of Lope de 
Vega, The Hispanic Society of America, New York, 1909), was in 1662 an actor in 
Seville in the company of Juan Pérez de Tapia. 

7 Bibl., p. 26. 

* Melchor Sanchez, Madrid, 1661. 

* Without having seen the manuscript—for the photostat of this play, ordered 
several months ahead, did not arrive in time to be of any value to me—I called 
into question the authenticity of the printed version. See The Dramatic Art of 
Moreto, p. 144. Mr. W. L. Fichter, in making his review of this study (Hispanic 
Review, 1933, I, 352-356), quotes my surmise (p. 353) that the manuscript “may 
supply the key to the situation”’ and, after briefly analysing the work, concludes: 
“the published play . . . must henceforward be rejected as Moreto’s.” 

10 Paz y Melia (Catdlogo de las piezas de teatro que se conservan en el departa- 
mento de manuscritos de la Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid, 1899, p. 170) states that 
Francisco de Aguilar wrote a play El caballero del Sacramenio and La Barrera 
(Catdlogo del teatro antiguo espafiol, Madrid, 1860, p. 9) mentions a suelia of this 
name attributed to him. Paz y Melia adds that it is the same play as El gran 
patriarca . . . Don Juan de Ribera. I have seen Aguilar’s play under the latter 
name (included in Norte de la poesia espafiola, Jusepe Ferrer, Valencia, 1616), and 
it has no relationship to Lope’s play or to either version of El Eneas de Dios. 

4 Cf. the scenes of the memoriales (Escogidas, II, pp. 163 r. to 165 v. and Ms., 
II, pp. 7-10); also the disguise of the peregrinos (Escogidas, II, p. 164 v. and Ms., II, 
pp. 1 and 8). 

2 Which was the play acted in 1651 by Osorio de Velasco? I am inclined 
to think it was Moreto’s comedia because of its Catalan setting. There was good 
evidence that Moreto was deeply interested in the wars with Catalonia that took 
place in the first years of the decade of the 1650’s. See his description of the siege 
of Gerona (1653) in De fuera vendréd (BAE, Vol. XX XIX, I, pp. 58-59). More- 
over, El desdén con el desdén and Hasta el fin nadie es dichoso (both published in 
Moreto’s Parte I, Diego Diaz de la Carrera, Madrid, 1654), with their Catalan 
settings, give further proof of his interest in the political situation. 
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I have not been able to find a printed version of Moreto’s work, 
though the form of the title (Comedia famosa del / Eneas de Dios 
de / Don Agustin Moreto) was the usual formula for printed editions. 

The plot of the manuscript is as follows: The Count of Barcelona, 
in order to avoid war with Sicily, pledges the hand of his daughter 
Isabel to his nephew, the king of that island. Thereby he wins the 
enmity of the Almirante, who is at court as representative of the 
French king’s suit, and sends black despair into the heart of his 
own nephew, Don Luis de Moncada, who loves and is loved by 
Isabel. She is to sail for Sicily next day, accompanied by her 
brother Gastén, who must save the proprieties since the papal 
dispensation necessary for the marriage is to be sent to the island 
direct from Rome in order to save time. The lovers decide to 
leave for Aragon that night, but the cry that the church of Santa 
Olalla is burning leads Don Luis to abandon his plans for the 
moment and to go to the rescue of the Holy Sacrament. As a 
result of a mistake, which has been occasioned by the gracioso, 
Isabel concludes that Don Luis is too timid to take the risk and, 
in her contempt and anger, leaves him as a parting gift a box of 
relics. She takes with her as maid-in-waiting Rosaura, who has 
long been in love with Don Luis. 

The suggestion that he is a coward maddens Don Luis, and he 


decides to follow her to clear himself of the charge. Once in Sicily, 
he dresses as a pilgrim, hoping under pretext of giving Isabel a 
memorial, to make known to her the truth. Chance wills it that 
the document is given into the hands of the king, whose suspicions 





Did both plays carry originally the title El Eneas de Dios? In both, at least, 
this name is to be found within the verses (Escogidas, I, 162 r. and Ms., I, 26). 
Or was the version of the Escogidas represented under some other name and did 
the printer, recognizing it as another version of the older play, print it under the 
better-known name of Moreto, hoping thereby to increase his sales? He has, in 
the same volume, attributed Montalbdn’s El mejor padre to Calder6n and Lope’s 
La batalla del honor to Zérate. See La Barrera (Op. cit., p. 693). 

It was played in September, 1680 as Lo que la religién puede en un noble 
catalén. See Ms. 16089 of the Biblioteca Nacional, which carries this name. 

Rennert (The Spanish Stage, p. 548) states that Osorio de Velasco presented 
Calderén’s comedias, El Eneas de Dios and Antes que todo es mi dama in 1651. 
I have found no other reference to Calderén’s having written a play El Eneas de 
Dios. It is probably an error on Rennert’s part, for the notice is apparently 
taken from Pérez Pastor’s statement (Documentos para la biografia de D. Pedro 
Calderén de la Barca, Establecimiento tipograéfico de Fortanet, Madrid, 1905, p. 
186): “Obligacién de Diego Osorio, autor de comedias, de ir con su compafifa a la 
villa de Algete ...y ... hacer El Eneas de Dios . . . y Antes que todo es mi 
dama.”” Only the latter is Calderén’s. 
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are later strengthened by the knowledge (which he acquires through 
the unsuspecting Rosaura) that Don Luis, his rival, is on the island. 
At a masked ball, he has Don Luis and Isabel seized and commands 
that the former be burnt to death and that the latter be thrust in 
prison. Before these orders can be executed, chance gives Isabel 
an opportunity to free Don Luis, who arrives at Barcelona just in 
time to take the place of Don Gastén as leader—the latter is dying 
from a wound—and to defeat the Almirante’s forces. The count, 
angered at the havoc which Luis’ trip to Sicily had wrought, puts 
him in prison as a traitor. 

At the beginning of the third act, the forces of the king of Sicily 
are besieging Barcelona. The Almirante, astounded at the ingrati- 
tude of the Count, frees Don Luis, who not only manages to save 
the imprisoned Isabel from the prison which the king of Sicily has 
prepared for her, but, by entering battle at a decisive moment with 
the Holy Sacrament as his standard, is enabled to defeat the 
forces of the Sicilian. He claims for himself Isabel’s hand and for 
the Almirante, Rosaura’s. 

The changes effected in the original are the usual ones: the plot 
has been unified; the characterization, made more consistent; the 
protagonist’s réle, sentimentalized; the gracioso’s, increased. More- 
over, the play has been shortened from 3471 lines to 3141, which 
total includes 17 lines of song.” In its general percentages, the 
versification is quite characteristic of Moreto: romances, 1714 
(54.5%) ; redondillas, 1056 (34%); décima, 10; silva, 111; quintilla, 
118; pareados, 57; prose, 8; lira (ABABCC), 50. The use of a 
2-line estribillo, however, one line of which serves at the same time 
to form the last assonated line of a series of romances (see I, pp. 
8-17), is not to be found elsewhere in Moreto’s theatre. Finally, 
the method of borrowing is quite characteristic: there are scenes 
which clearly have a definite source, such as the fire in Santa 
Olalla," and Isabel’s gift of relics to Don Luis; ** but if there are 
any verbal debts, I have not noted them. 

‘8 These figures vary ever so slightly from those given by Mr. Fichter (3104 
with an additional 22 lines of song). See Hispanic Review, I, 355. The discrep- 
ancy in the verses of song is natural, since the first line of the estribillo forms on 
five occasions the last assonated line in a series of romances. Mr. Fichter has 
counted the line twice, I only once. Variations are not sufficient to alter per- 


centages noticeably. My totals were made before I had seen his figures and 
checked after his estimates were printed. 


“4 Escogidas, 1, pp. 158 v.~159 v. and Ms., I, pp. 25-28. 
1S Escogidas, I, pp. 161 r.—162 v. and Ms., I, pp. 34-36. 
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EL HIJO OBEDIENTE 


There is, in the Biblioteca Municipal of Madrid, a play in 
manuscript entitled El hijo obediente,’* which is of sufficient im- 
portance to merit detailed description. On the title page one finds 
the following: Jestis, Marfa, José / v=d=c=m!*" / El hijo obe- 
diente / Comedia famosa / de / don Agustin Moreto y Cavana / (a 
name scratched out) / 1678 / Sandobal.'* This is all in the same 
hand as Act I except the name of ‘“‘Sandobal.” At the end of 
act I we find: “se sacé en Madrid a 7 de Marzo de 1678’’; at the 
end of act II, “Don Gerénimo de Cdrdamo Salcedo y Ziniga, 
1678, en Valencia’’; and at the end of act III, “sacéla Pizarro de 
Moreto.” The handwriting of each act is different. Acts I and II, 
in spite of the difference of place, are apparently on the same paper, 
but are different from that used by the copyist of Act III. Act I 
is so very similar to Moreto’s own handwriting as to at first lead 
one to think it his, but close comparison with the autograph FH 
poder de la amistad reveals one’s error. The play concludes with 
the following verses: 


Pues si logro tanta dicha 

en que el aplauso me aliente, 
por corona del perdén 

que aquesta pluma os merece, 
vuestros vitores dard (sic)"* 

el fin dichoso que tiene, 

el premio que en esta historia 
da el cielo al hijo obediente. 


% No. 1-35-5. 

17 These letters are incorrectly copied, I suspect, since they must be the 
v=d=I*=m" found in the autograph manuscript El poder de la amistad (no. 
V*-7-4) and at the heading of the second act of El principe perseguido (no. R. 81). 
The latter is not an autograph—probably because the last pages of the act are 
lacking—but is unquestionably in Moreto’s own handwriting. I have seen these 
four letters only in El hijo obediente and in the manuscripts of the two works just 
indicated, a fact that leads me to suspect that this play was taken directly from 
Moreto’s copy. Efforts to find a clue as to the significance of the letters, which 
are found in every instance just below the word, Marta, have been in vain. Could 
they be “Virgini dicit laudes Moretus ” ? 

18 Probably Jerénimo de Sandoval, who was in the companies of Alonso de 
la Paz, Antonio de Castro, and José de Prado in the respective years of 1655, 1656, 
and 1658. See Pérez Pastor, Nuevos datos, Bulletin Hispanique, XV, 429, and 
Rennert, The Spanish Stage, p. 598. For reasons which I shall give later, I suspect 
this play belongs to the early 1650’s. 

19 This play gives every evidence of being hastily copied. There are numero’ 
errors, especially in the first act. 
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Fajardo does not list the play in his Jndez, and this is to be 
expected since it has not (to my knowledge) ever been printed; but 
Medel,?° who there is reason to think had access to the Osuna library, 
attributes a play by this name to Moreto and still another to un 
ingenio. Ferndndez-Guerra,” without having seen the comedia, 
surmised that it was the comedy ‘‘sometimes printed under the 
name of Beneyto, sometimes under that of Guillén de Castro.” 
I have read the El hijo obediente which is attributed to Beneyto,” 
and there is no relationship between this work and Moreto’s. I 
am inclined to think the play El hijo obediente, which is mentioned 
in the Lista sessoriana of date 1666,” is this play in manuscript, 
not Beneyto’s. 

The characters listed are: El infante Don Fernando; El principe 
Don Carlos; Dofia Blanca, dama; Elvira, criada; Garibay, gracioso; 
el rey Don Juan; Don Bernardo Bocaberti; Don Juan de Beamonte; 
soldados, unos catalanes; un alcalde de villano.* The plot is as 
follows: Juan II of Aragon is father of the envious and turbulent 
Carlos by his marriage with Dofia Blanca, who had inherited the 
kingdom of Navarre from her grandfather Carlos el Bravo. His 
second nuptials with Dofia Juana Enriquez, daughter of the 
Almirante de Castilla, had given him Fernando, who by way of 
contrast to his half-brother is a model of obedience, generosity and 
valor. In the repeated wars which Carlos wages against his father 
for the possession of Navarre, Fernando on more than one occasion 
risks his own life to save his father’s. He is, nevertheless, in so far 
as circumstances permit, generous toward Carlos and his wife 
Brianda. On one occasion, feeling that the king’s orders to imprison 
Brianda are unfair, for she thoroughly disapproves of Carlos’ wars 
against his father, Fernando even disobeys the commands of the 
latter, in order to restore her to his brother. Eventually, Carlos 
is thrown from a horse and killed; Brianda retires to a convent, 
leaving her children at court with their grandfather; and Fernando 
is made king of Castile and Aragon. 

» Indice, p. 194. 

= BAE, XXXIX, p. xxxvi. 

® Printed in Doce comedias de cuatro poetas naturales de . . . Valencia, Aurelio 
Mey, Valencia, 1608. 

* See Restori, Piezas de titulos, Messina, 1903, pp. 36 and 37, 

* Listed here as Dofia Blanca, this character is throughout the play written 
correctly as Dofia Brianda. The children of Brianda and Carlos, though not in- 
tluded in the dramatis personae, appear on the stage, nevertheless. Don Juan de 


Beamonte sometimes appears under this name, sometimes under that of Don 
Juan de Benavente. 
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This play bears the unmistakable stamp of Moreto’s personality 
in its characterization, its versification, and its vocabulary. We 
have Fernando, the hero sans reproche, who discreetly manages to 
obey the letter of the law while breaking the spirit of it (always for 
a noble end, of course!); Juan II, the kind-hearted king, who is 
more father than monarch; Brianda, dignified wife and loving 
mother; Garibay, omnipresent gracioso with his neat commentaries 
on the situation. These, as well as the courtly atmosphere in which 
they move, are entirely Moretean. The versification, too, is char- 
acteristic, except that the copy is a most imperfect one and lines are 
frequently lacking. The three acts, with their total of 2773 lines, 
show the following distributions of verses: romances, 1547 (55.8%); 
redondillas, 848 (30.6%); silvas, 204; quintillas, 65; octaves, 104; 
prose, 6. All acts end in romances. 

There is, finally, a detail in the play (II, p. 28) which brings 
to mind El desdén con el desdén: the coadjutors of Carlos in his 
rebellion against his father are “‘el conde de Fox con los tercios de 
. . . bearneses.”” Now the Conde de Fox and the Principe de 
Bearne are two rivals of Carlos in Moreto’s masterpiece. 

El hijo obediente is a revision of Lope’s El piadoso aragonés.® 
In dealing with the characterization of the latter play, Menéndez 
y Pelayo ** terms the whole “una falsificacién continua y sistemAtica 
de la historia,” one in which the Principe de Viana (Carlos), “tan 
culto, tan humano, tan dolorosamente simpdtico . . . especie de 
Hamlet de la historia” is portrayed as ‘un ambicioso insensato y 
brutal, como un mal hijo . . . vencido y perdonado una vez y 
otra’’; one in which “el terrible D. Juan II . . . tan inaccesible 
a la compasién como al temor . . . no hace mds que perdonar a su 
hijo y gemir y lloriquear por su ingratitud y rebeldfa’”’ and in which 
there are ‘‘monstruosos anacronismos’’ whereby “D. Fernando el 
Catélico . . . aparece ganando batallas contra él (Carlos),” al- 
though it is well known that the latter was dead four years before 
his half-brother appears on his first battlefield. To this I may add 
that Lope has made Carlos’ death due to a fall from a horse instead 
of a “pain in his side,’ as Zurita would have it,?” or to the many 
tribulations of his unfortunate life as Mariana ** puts it. He has, 

% First published in Parte XXI, Madrid, 1635. An autograph ms. of 1626 
(R. 106) exists in the Biblioteca Nacional. The play may be read in Obras de 
Lope de Vega, ed. Acad., Vol. X. This is a relationship which has not, in so far as 
I know, been pointed out previously. 

* Obras de Lope de Vega, Vol. X, pp. civ—cvii. 

27 Anales, IV, Juan de Lanaja y Quartanet, Zaragoza, 1610, pp. 97 r and v. 

% The General History of Spain, translated by Capt. John Stevens, London, 
1699, p. 403. Mariana adds that public opinion in Catalonia attributed his death 
to a slow poison. 
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too, changed to Elvira Abarca the name of Carlos’ mistress, Brianda 
Vaca. 

Menéndez y Pelayo’s harsh words apply even more justly to 
El hijo obediente. Moreto has sentimentalized still further than 
Lope the character of Don Juan and blackened more that of Carlos. 
Moreover, he has followed Lope in his version of the Prince’s death. 
On the other hand, he has given the heroine her correct historical 
name, Brianda, though he has in accordance with his sense of 
propriety, made her Carlos’ lawful wife instead of his mistress. 

The other changes Moreto has made are quite in accordance 
with his usual dramatic practices. The work of Lope, written 
August 17, 1626, has placed the emphasis on Juan II and his 
relations to Carlos. Fernando’s réle is here relatively unimportant. 
In Moreto’s play, on the other hand, the interest is centered on 
Fernando, El hijo obediente, and the unhappy relations between 
Juan and Carlos but serve as an opportunity for Fernando to show 
his loyalty to his father and his generosity toward his brother.®® 
Moreto has suppressed the two subplots formed by Fernando’s love 
for Dofia Ana and his marriage to Isabel; has cut the cast of char- 
acters from 17 to 9; has added the characteristic gracioso, Garibay.*° 

The work is unquestionably Moreto’s. As a historical play 
which deals with Ferdinand the Catholic and with Charles of 
Viana, ‘‘more famous for his misfortunes than any other thing,” 
it deserves printing. 

EL HIJO PRODIGO 


There is, in the Biblioteca Municipal of Madrid, an eighteenth 
century manuscript * bearing the title El hijo prédigo. It is 
attributed to Cancer, Moreto, and Matos, but has for its conclusion 
the following verses: 

que al hijo prédigo aquf 
da el poeta fin dichoso. 


In giving those plays staged in Valencia during the eighteenth 
century,” Sr. Julid lists one entitled El hijo prédigo, which is 


* In my opinion this play was written around 1651-1653. The victory of 
Juan de Austria against Catalonia seems to have impressed Moreto very much. 
One wonders if all of these plays with a Catalan sitting may not possibly have a 
political significance. 

* T am not able to state whether or not Moreto owes a verbal debt to Lope, 
for I discovered the source after the manuscript was no longer available to me. 

* No. 1-34-12. 

*E. Julidé, Preferencias teatrales del piiblico valenciano en el siglo XVIII, 
Revista de Filologia Espaiiola, 1933, XX, 113-159. 
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attributed to Cancer, Matos, and Moreto.* It was played only 
twice. Ina manuscript of the Nacional,™ likewise of the eighteenth 
century, it is attributed to tres ingenios. If the play has been 
printed, I have not seen it.** 

The story is the Biblical version of the prodigal son, upon which 
has been superimposed a love triangle. Liberio, heedless alike of 
his father’s pleas and of his cousin Celia’s love, goes to Rome to 
spend the inheritance which has at his own request been turned 
over to him. Celia is adored by Lidio, brother to Liberio, but she 
cannot give up the latter, and in order to stay near him follows him 
to Rome dressed in man’s attire. Here, against her advice, Liberio 
enters Sirena’s home and is, in due time, robbed of his money and 
his costly raiment. He flees to the mountains where he becomes 
so destitute as not to be recognized by his friend Experio who has 
come in his search. Indeed, he is so ashamed that he tells him 
“‘Liberio is dead.” Persuaded by his servant Capricho, who never 
leaves him in his misfortunes, the prodigal decides to go home. 
His arrival is none too soon: Celia has returned and, convinced 
that he is dead, has promised to marry Lidio if by the end of that 
day her true love has not appeared. The fatted calf is thus doubly 
appropriate. Lidio, bitter at first because of the injustice of it all, 
later accepts fate gracefully and welcomes his brother. 


The play is a reworking of Tirso’s Tanto es lo de mds como lo de 
menos,** a relationship pointed out by Durdn.*’ In order to secure 
the simple story outlined above, the earlier play had to be pruned 
vigorously. In Tirso’s work the prodigal son stands between the 
rich miser, who denies even the crumbs from his table to the starving 
beggars, and the saintly Lazaro, who is so improvident as to give 
away his entire fortune to the poor and who dies of starvation at 


* I question very much these names being found in the source from which 
Sr. Julia took his data. Whether this eminent student of the drama knew this 
particular manuscript of the Municipal Library or whether he drew his informa- 
tion from elsewhere, I cannot say. 

* No. 14893. 

*La Barrera (Catdlogo, p. 554) attributes it to tres ingenios and states: 
“econsta en Huerta” (Theatro Hespafiol, catdlogo alphabético de las comedias, 
tragedias, . . . y otras obras correspondientes al Theatro Hespafiol, Imprenta Real, 
Madrid, 1785. Paz y Melia (Catdlogo de las piezas de teatro, p. 234) states that 
it has been printed as a suelta. 

* First printed in Doce comedias nuevas del maestro Tirso de Molina, Madrid, 
1627. See La Barrera, Catdlogo, p. 387. It was played in Valencia in 1628. See 
E. Merimée, Spectacles et comédiens 4 Valencia, Toulouse and Paris, 1913. Fors 
modern edition, see Cotarelo y Mori, Comedias de Tirso de Molina, NBAE, Vol. 
IV, Madrid, 1906. 

37 See Paz y Melia, Catdlogo de las piezas de teatro, p. 234. 
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his rich uncle’s door. All three are, when the story opens, suitors 
for the hand of Felicia. Having married the miser for mercenary 
reasons, she lives to repent it in the boredom she suffers. Liberio, 
his inheritance wasted in riotous living, ultimately returns to eat 
the fatted calf which his father so joyfully sacrifices. By this time, 
too, Felicia is a rich widow, a stroke of apoplexy having carried off 
her gluttonous husband. Her marriage to Liberio occasions no 
suffering to the brother inasmuch as the latter is not in love with 
Felicia. 

The changes made in reworking Tirso’s play are only in part 
characteristic: one expects, and finds, unification of plot by excision 
of all extraneous materials; idealization of the heroine; lessening of 
the lyrical. The gracioso’s réle was already very important; it 
would perhaps have been difficult to increase it. But one is not 
prepared for the dull creature that is Capricho in the later play, 
nor for a heroine who, dressed in man’s attire, follows her lover.** 
The presence of the situation is all the more surprising because it is 
not found in the source. Finally, the versification is not what 
we expect: 


I: romances, 400; redondillas, 408; pareados, 50; décimas, 20; silvas, 26; 
songs, 24. 
II: romances, 334; redondillas, 360; pareados, 24; décimas, 10; song, 4. 
III: romances, 346; redondillas, 252; pareados, 136; décimas, 60; quintillas, 
135; songs, 12. 


The comedy shows a total of 2601 verses with the following distri- 
bution: romances, 1080 (41%); redondillas, 1020 (38.8%); pareados, 
210; quintillas, 135; décimas, 90; silvas, 26; songs, 40. The song 
near the close of Act I (made up of 6 and 8 syllables with a rhyming 
echo which recalls Alcdzar’s Discurso por la hermosa Eco) is not, 
in so far as I know, characteristic of Moreto or his collaborators; 
the percentage of redondillas is unusually high, that of romances un- 
usually low for this trio of dramatists, whose other works written in 
collaboration show respective figures of 20 to 30 and 60 to 70.** 
Finally, this work gives evidence, aside from the closing lines, of be- 
ing written by one man only: the author has in the course of the 
play used 7 different assonances and has conscientiously avoided 
using the same assonance twice. Matos, Cancer, and Moreto did 
not, in their collaborated works, display such care in matters of 

* The situation, virtually unknown in Moreto’s secular theatre, is found, 
however, in his religious plays, but can usually, if not always, be explained by the 
exigencies of the dramatic tradition. See The Dramatic Art of Moreto, p. 71. 

%® Caer para levantar; No hay reino como el de Dios; El bruto de Babilonia. 
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versification. I do not believe it to be the work of the three. It 
reads like a play of the late 1630’s, an uninspired one. 


LA MEJOR LUNA AFRICANA 


La mejor luna africana is, in a manuscript of the Biblioteca 
Nacional of Madrid,“ entitled La luna africana, attributed to nine 
collaborators: 


Memoria de los ingenios 
que se juntaron a hacer 
esta comedia: el primero 
Luis de Belmonte; tras él 
Luis Vélez, el afamado; 
luego Don Juan Vélez fué 
quien acabé la primera; 
empez6 la otra después 

el maestro Alfonso Alfaro; 
quien le vino a suceder 
fué Don Agustin Moreto, 
y a la segunda el pincel 
de Don Antonio Martinez 
la acabé de componer. 

La postrera comenzé 

con Don Antonio Sigler 
de Huerta; siguiédse luego 
la ingeniosa pulidez 

de Don Jerénimo Cancer, 
y acabélo, como veis, 
Don Pedro Rosete. .. . 


Moreover, within the pages of the manuscript, the scribe has 
indicated the portion that belongs to each.*' On the final page, 
there is the censor’s stamp of Francisco de Avellaneda (“vista y 
aprobada muchas veces, Madrid, a 16 de henero de 1688’’) and above 
it in the same handwriting as the text: “trasladéla Salbador de la 
Cueva, afio de 1680 en Madrid, a 8 de henero.”’” As the gracioso 
is named Cosme and his réle is obtrusive, one wonders if it were 
not created for the great Cosme Pérez (Juan Rana). 

4° No. 15540. 

“In Act I, p. 8 v., one reads “hasta aqui Don Luis de Belmonte,” and in 
similar fashion one finds scattered throughout the pages the eight other names 
listed in the order given above. See I, 18 v. and 24 v.; II, 11 r., 17 r., 24'r.; I], 
5 v., 10 r., 17 r. 

“It is the same hand that has copied two pages of El poder de la amistad 
(Ms., Va-7-4, III, pp. 25 r., v.). 
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"All of the printed versions which I have seen “ carry the title 
La mejor luna africana, and are all attributed to tres ingenios: 


La mejor luna africana 
tenga fin y aplauso, pues 
piden perdén de sus yerros 
tres plumas a vuestros pies. 


The play has likewise been linked with Calder6én’s name. Medel “ 
attributes a play of this title to him, and Fajardo ** notes: “ Mejor 
luna africana de Calderén entre las sueltas; suelta en Madrid, Leén 
[a bookstore ], y dice ser de tres ingenios.’”’ Vera Tasis does not 
include it, however, and certainly there is nothing in the play that 
would bring to mind the poet of La vida es suefio. 

I see no reason to discredit the manuscript. It is a careful piece 
of work and was apparently taken directly from the original— 
perhaps with some small cuts in long speeches, since the printed 
editions possess a few lines not found in the manuscript. The 
names of the authors coincide with the only changes of scene within 
the acts and those faulty rhymes which are found in all of the 
printed editions I have seen are correct in the manuscript.“6 The 
part attributed to Moreto is small but characteristic enough. 

W. A. Kincaid, in his study of Belmonte Bermidez,*’ points 
out that Pérez de Hita’s Guerras civiles de Granada is the source of 
this play. In its central situation, it brings to mind Lope’s El 
testimonio vengado ** or Moreto’s version of the latter, Cémo se 
vengan los nobles **—but done in Moorish dress. The beautiful 
Sultana, wife to Boabdil el Chico, is accused by the traitor Gomel 
of illicit relations with Hazén,—with Hazén, the perfect knight, 


eB whose only thought is for the Christian slave, Leonor! It is 
Be proclaimed that the wife will be put to death on a certain date if 
a no one comes to defend her honor in single combat. Hazén, 
¢ sustained morally by the redoubtable Don Juan Chacén, makes 
i Gomel at the point of the sword deny his charges; then, having 
ere “Vda. de Fr. de Leefdael, Sevilla, without date; Antonio Sanz, Madrid 
1733; Vda. de Joseph de Orga, Valencia, 1764; Alonso del Riego, Valladolid. 

“ Indice, p. 210. 

“ Op. cit., 35 r. 
d in “ Among others, see Ms., II, 21 v., where we find viendo and estruendo rhymed 
mes correctly. In the printed editions, it is everywhere viendo and ruido. 
Ill, 


“7 See Revue Hispanique, LXXIV, 176-178. 


‘8 Printed in Parte I of Lope’s comedies, 1604. It may be read in the BAE, 
XLI 


First printed in Parte XX1X of the Escogidas, José Ferndndez de Buendia, 
Madrid, 1668. It may be read in the BAE, XXXIX. 
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renounced the Crescent for the Cross, he marries his true love, 
Leonor. The characterization of the three main figures (the King, 
the Sultana, and Hazén) differs little from corresponding characters 
in Cémo se vengan los nobles. I have noted no verbal parallels. 
When Schaeffer *° terms this play ‘‘nicht verdientslose,”’ he must 
have had in mind the portrayal of the character of blunt Don Juan 
Chac6én. Only that could hope to save it from an otherwise merited 
oblivion. 

If we accept this play as the work of the nine collaborators, 
then it was written before 1643, the date of Alfaro’s death, and 
therefore must constitute one of Moreto’s earliest dramatic at- 
tempts. Cémo se vengan los nobles was, on the other hand, probably 
one of his latest. It is interesting that in this last he dared to pre- 
sent the story to the public without a love motif.” 

Figures of versification for the different portions are as follows: 


Belmonte: romances, 208; redondillas, 204. 
Luis Vélez: romances, 432; redondillas, 88. 
Juan Vélez: romances, 114; redondillas, 176. 
Alfaro: romances, 378; redondillas, 100. 
Moreto: romances, 184; redondillas, 116. 
Martinez: octavas, 72; redondillas, 276. 


Sigler de Huerta: romances, 10; redondillas, 148; silvas, 84; prose, 17. 

Cancer: romances, 106; décimas, 70; pareados, 70. 

Rosete: romances, 226; silvas, 46; octavas, 24; prose, 8. 
This gives a total of 3157 lines: 1658 of romances (52%) ; 1108 of redondillas 
(35%); 130 of silvas; 96 of octavas; 70 of décimas; 70 of pareados; 25 of 
prose. 


No PUEDE MENTIR EL CIELO 


No puede mentir el cielo, which La Barrera attributes to Rodrigo 
Enriquez (though with the qualifying remark that “en alguna 
edicién”’ it has been ascribed to Diego Enriquez), is in a manuscript 
of the eighteenth century * ascribed to Moreto. 


Y este verdadero caso 

da fin; vuestra piedad supla 
de Don Agustin Moreto 

con piedad las faltas muchas. 


A note at the end of the manuscript states: “‘Esta comedia anda 
en nombre de dos autores, de don Agustin Moreto y de Don Andrés 
Gil Enriquez.” 

5° Geschichte des spanischen Nationaldramas, Leipzig, 1890, II, p. 284. 

%! The only other play in which Moreto makes this daring departure is Hl 
hijo obediente, which is still in manuscript. 

8 No. 15242. 
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La Barrera’s phrase “en alguna edicién’’ would indicate that 
the play had been printed. Moreover, the form of the title (N. 
Comedia famossa / No puede mentir el cielo /de Don Agustin 
Moreto / Personas) is the stereotyped one used by the printers. 
I have, however, found no copy. Medel ® attributes a play of 
this name to Don Diego Enriquez. ‘This may have been the source 
of La Barrera’s information. Fajardo does not list it in his Indez. 
Ferndndez-Guerra evidently knew nothing of the manuscript, nor 
had he seen a printed edition. Cotarelo ™ lists the play as apochry- 
phal, adding that Juan de la Calle represented a comedia of this 
name in Madrid during November of 1659. 

The plot of the manuscript is as follows: Conrado, Duke of 
Francobia (sic. Franconia?) is, after some dissension among the 
electors, made emperor, and his first move is to take vengeance 
on Leopoldo, leader of the forces of opposition. Not only does he 
deprive the latter of his estates, but he orders one Rugero to put 
to death Enrique, the infant son of his enemy, hoping thus to defy 
Heaven’s decree that the boy shall succeed him to the throne. 
Rugero, kinder than his master, leaves the child in the forest where 
the noble Ricardo picks him up. To lull any suspicions Conrado 
may have, Rugero sends him the heart of an animal.** When the 
play opens, Conrado is urging the marriage of his daughter Clorinda 
to the powerful Astolfo, but loving Enrique as she does, and knowing 
that Astolfo is beloved by her cousin Fenicia, she refuses to give 
her consent. Moved by the ever-present fear of losing his throne, 
the emperor first tries to encompass the death of Leopoldo, but fails. 
Enrique, to whom he has intrusted the commission, deceives his 
sovereign into thinking his enemy dead, but in reality he saves the 
life of his father, moved by some strange tenderness which he cannot 
explain to himself. A letter from the dying Ricardo now leads 
Conrado to suspect that Enrique is the one designed by Heaven 
to succeed him. Accordingly he sends him to Astolfo, to whom he 
has, while on the battlefield, delegated his powers as ruler, and 
with him sealed orders that the messenger is to be put to death. 
Luckily for the lovers, Enrique meets Rugero, who again saves his 
life, this time by exchanging for the decree of death a forged note 
in which he commands Astolfo to marry at once Clorinda and 
Enrique. Thus the emperor returns to find a son-in-law. Philo- 
sophically resigning himself to the will of heaven, he accepts the 

8 Op. cit., p. 218. 

“ Bibl., p. 41. 


% Cf. the romance of Gaiferos. See Menéndez y Pelayo, Antologia de poetas 
liricos castellanos, [X, 57-58. 
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marriage, returns Leopoldo his estates, and marries Astolfo and 
Fenicia. The heavens cannot lie. 

In my opinion the play is Moreto’s. The jests of the gracioso, 
the characterization of the disdainful heroine and of the perfect 
knight, the vocabulary, the phraseology, the use of dances and 
glosses, the attenuated drawing-room atmosphere, all proclaim it 
the work of the same author as Jndustrias contra finezas, Hasta el 
fin nadie es dichoso, and La misma conciencia acusa.** It is remi- 
niscent of the last mentioned even in its situation. Figures for 
versification are: a total of 2961 verses, including 2400 lines of 
romances (81%); 239 of redondillas (8%); 90 of décimas; 168 of 
silvas; 46 of songs; 18 of prose.*’ 

And, finally, the play gives further proof of Moreto’s authorship 
in its method of revision. It is taken from Lope de Vega’s Dios 
hace reyes.** The thread of the story, if we should outline Dios 
hace reyes, would differ only in minor details from No puede mentir 
el cielo, as given above. Moreto has carried over the names and 
réles of the three main characters (Conrado, Leopoldo, and En- 
rique); has fused those of Leonido and Lisardo into a single char- 
acter, Rugero; has transformed the dramatically unimportant 
Teofinda into the very essential Clorinda; and has changed the 
name of Rolando to Astolfo. He has added the gracioso Escabeche 
and the cousin Fenicia, who in a measure fill the dramatic gap 
created by the loss of Bato and Dorista, though their respective 
réles are quite distinct from those of the source. As is to be 
expected, he has omitted many minor characters (some seventeen 
in all) and with them at least three sub-plots. 

The plot has gained immensely in unity. Lope, beginning his 

5 T do not know sufficiently well the characteristics of any of the dramatists 
Enriquez to be able to assert negatively that No puede mentir el cielo is not charac- 
teristic of them. There is certainly no resemblance to Sufrir mds por querer 
menos, which is, in Parte X of the Escogidas (Francisco Serrano de Figueroa, 
Madrid, 1658), attributed to Don Rodrigo Enriquez. 

* If it is objected that the percentage of romances is unusually high, one may 
point out that No puede ser, also written in 1659, had 76% of romances. 

88 Printed in Parte XXIII of Lope’s works. It may also be read in Obras, 
Acad., nueva edicién, Tip. de la Rev. de Arch., Bibl. y Museos, 1917, Vol. IV. If 
the relationship has been pointed out previously, I have not seen it. 

Sefior Cotarelo (see Prélogo, p. xxiv to Vol. IV just mentioned) is of the opin- 
ion that this is one of the first of Lope’s plays, although it is not mentioned in 
either Peregrino list, and that Cervantes is referring to this work when he writes 
(Quijote, I, xlviii): “j{Qué mayor disparate puede ser en el sujeto que tratamos 
que salir un nifio en mantillas en la primera escena del primer acto y en la segunda 
salir ya hecho hombre baérbaro?” 
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play before Enrique’s birth, centers the interest of the first act on 
Leopoldo and in the second and third transfers it to Enrique. 
When Moreto’s curtain goes up, the son is already a young man who 
has made his way at court. The plot and characterization show a 
gain, too, in verisimilitude of detail. Nevertheless the play remains 
of the novelesque type: the improbable dénouement with its forged 
letter and its heaven-willed marriage has been kept in toto. In 
Enrique and Clorinda, we have the idealized protagonists so 


characteristic of Moreto. And, finally, the lyrical has been cut to 
make way for the comic.** 


Ext reY Don ENRIQUE EL ENFERMO 


Paz y Melia® asserts that the manuscript Hl rey Don Enrique 
el Enfermo ™ which is attributed to Zabaleta, Martinez de Meneses, 
Rosete, Villaviciosa, Cancer, and Moreto was printed in Parte VI 
of the Escogidas.* He was mistaken in thinking the two plays the 


same; they are entirely different. It is the manuscript which is 
the work of the six collaborators. 


The printed play was written at an earlier date—if one may 
judge by its structure and versification—and by a toledano, if the 
final words of the play are to be taken literally: 


y vuessastedes perdonen 
rudezas de un toledano, 
tosca planta de aquel monte.™ 


°° I cannot say whether there is or not a verbal debt on Moreto’s part. 
The discovery of the source was made after the manuscript was no longer at hand. 

6° Catdlogo de las piezas de teatro, p. 442. 

% Ms. 15543. 

* A typographical error for Parte 1X, Pedro Rodriguez, Madrid, 1657. 

* The Toledan background against which the action is outlined (contrary to 
historical tradition which ordinarily places it in Burgos) substantiates this state- 
ment. Could it be the work of Rojas Zorrilla? He was born in Toledo and had 
some interest in the character of the picturesque Villena, if the manuscript 
Lo que queria ver el Marqués de Villena is correctly attributed to him. (See Paz y 
Melia, Catdlogo de las piezas de teatro, p. 279, where Durdn’s reference would seem 
to relate it to Ruiz de Alarcén’s La cueva de Salamanca.) Furthermore, the 
interest in the Military Orders could be a reflection of Rojas’ personal aspirations 
for election to the Order of Santiago. As internal evidence in favor of its attribu- 
tion to him, we may note the vigor of style that characterizes some of the verses. 
On the other hand, the loosely-knit structure of the play, as well as the use of 
popular elements (particularly in Act III), recall Tirso’s or Lope’s days. 

There has long been a tradition that Philip IV wrote a play by this name. 


See la Barrera, Catdlogo, p. 150. It is impossible to see the languid hand of that 
monarch in this crude but vigorous work. 
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The historical background was drawn directly from the chronicles 
according to the author’s own words: 


Y est& escrito en sus anales.* 


The play’s main interest is the passion of the king for Margarita, 
faithful wife to Enrique de Villena. This ambitious nobleman 
accedes to his sovereign’s wishes and has his marriage annulled; as a 
reward for such compliancy he is made Grand Master of the Order 
of Calatrava. Thus he exchanges “one cross for another,” as the 
gracioso neatly observes. Only in the closing scene is the king 
able to forget his love and his cuartanas sufficiently to call to 
account his haughty nobles for their usurpation of his wealth and 
to claim the power and dignity that should accompany his regal 
position. Indeed, the conflict with his nobles is a mere episode, 
one which is completely overshadowed by the love triangle. 

The manuscript version, on the other hand, centers its interest 
on this political struggle. The plot is as follows: To Enrique III, 
weakened by fevers and robbed of his patrimony by his rich nobles, 
comes Fernandez YAfiez, a doctor from the University of Salamanca. 
With him is his daughter Elvira, whom the haughty and dissolute 
Don Mendo had found attractive, even in his college days. Bribing 
her servants, he gets into her room, and once there, finds he cannot 
break down her resistance except by a written pledge of matrimony. 
This pledge he later gets away from her by wile, replacing it with 
another wherein he agrees to marry her “when her rank shall be 
equal to his own and when there shall be in Spain a king who has 
sufficient power to make him keep his word.” ** The king has in 
the meantime been an unseen witness at a sumptuous feast of his 
nobles—which was in striking contrast to his own frugal meal of a 
shoulder of mutton for which he had had to pawn his coat—and 
has determined to make his nobles return their riches to the throne. 
All graciously accede except Don Mendo, who is, on his refusal, 
first exiled from court, then brought back to marry Elvira. He 
stubbornly refuses to make any such alliance, maintaining in his 

* Act II, p. 449. With the library facilities at hand, I am not able to trace 
this reference. A likely source is Francisco de Rades’ Crénica de las tres érdenes 
y cavallertas de Santiago, Calatrava y Alcdntara, Juan de Ayala, Toledo, 1572; 
the love story is not found in Gil Gonzdlez Davila’s Historia de la vida y hechos del 
Rey D. Enrique I1I, Francisco Martinez, Madrid, 1638. Reference to the love 
triangle which forms the plot of this drama may be found in Georgiana Goddard 
King’s A Brief Account of the Military Orders in Spain, Hispanic Society of 
America, New York, 1921, pp. 69-70. 

® Act II, p. 12. 
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‘contemptuous insolence, that such a king as Enrique III can’t raise 
her to his rank—this, though the latter has proved himself Mendo’s 
superior in a hand to hand combat. With the ominous promise 
that he will nevertheless equal their stations in life, the king has his 
opponent beheaded and in the hour of death gives his hand to 
Elvira. This “bloodletting” (sangria), recommended by the doctor, 
was accepted by the king only after all less violent means had been 
proved of no avail. 

I doubt that Moreto and his friends knew the work of the same 
name, which was, as we shall see later, not printed until after the 
comedia now in manuscript had been represented. True both 
versions contain in common three dramatic episodes: (1) the scene 
wherein the king is reduced to such poverty that he must sup on a 
shoulder of mutton and the partridge he himself has killed; (2) the 
contrasting one wherein he is a silent observer of the feast spread 
before his nobles; and (3) the highly dramatic one where he demands 
restitution from his nobles. But such coincidence was the in- 
evitable result of the historic tradition. The same scenes are to 
be found in Los novios de Hornachuelos,® and it was this play which 
served as a source for the corresponding scenes of Moreto and his 
friends, not the work of the Escogidas. Details show it. Moreover, 
as we have pointed out already (see n. p. 311), the version of the 
Escogidas gives Toledo as setting for this episode; the other two, 
Burgos. 

The collaborators’ debt is not limited to Los novios de Horna- 
chuelos. They also drew freely from El rey Don Pedro en Madrid 
(El Infanzén de Illescas).*" The love story of Elvira has been 
carried over (even to the name), and so has the scene wherein the 
king disarms his haughty opponent and proves that he is sovereign 
not only by inherited right but by native ability.®* 

The work of the collaborators is interesting for various reasons. 
Apparently made from an autograph, it carries within its pages the 
exact portion which should be attributed to each of the six men, 
the first sixth being the work of Zabaleta, the other five being 

% Lope’s? Vélez de Guevara’s? Found in a manuscript of the Bibl. Nac’l, 
dated 1627, which is attributed to Vélez de Guevara. Easily available in the 
Obras de Lope, ed. Acad., Vol. X. See Rennert y Castro, Vida de Lope de Vega, 
Madrid, 1919, p. 501, for a brief summary of the problem of authenticity; also 
Hill, Los novios de Hornachuelos, New York, 1929. 

87 Lope’s? Printed as Lope’s work in Parte XXVII extravagante, Bar- 
celona, 1633, according to La Barrera. Available in Obras de Lope, ed. Acad., 
Vol. IX. See Rennert y Castro, Vida de Lope de Vega, p. 488. 

6 Cf. El rey Don Pedro, III, p. 511, and the manuscript ITI, p. 7. 
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written by” Martinez de Meneses, Rosete, Villaviciosa, Cancer, and 
Moreto in the order named.*® 

Is this the play to which Barrionuevo refers in his letter ” of 
Sept. 22, 1655? “Habra ocho dfas que vino Rosa, el autor de 
comedias, a esta corte, y la primera farsa que ha hecho y que hasta 
hoy dura, es la comedia de D. Enrique, el de las espaldas de carnero. 
En todas partes hay espejos donde se pueden ver los remedios 
eficaces de nuestra restauracién; pero la ldstima es que nadie se 
mira (sic) en ellos que lo pueda hacer.” There is in my mind, no 
doubt but that it was the manuscript version which was represented 
at that time. Certainly the wavering conduct of the king in the 
Escogidas edition is not exemplary enough to serve as a mirror 
even to the weak Philip IV.” Moreover, both structure and 
versification show it to be of an earlier date than 1655, whereas 
the play in manuscript is normal in its percentages for this period: 
a total of 2743 lines with 1800 of romances (65.6%), 726 of redondillas 
(26.5%), 110 of décimas, 70 of pareados, 17 of prose, and 20 of songs. 

The play is interesting, too, because of its conclusion. The love 
story of Elvira and Mendo is taken from El rey D. Pedro en Madrid 
(El Infanzén de Illescas), as I have said, and if I mistake not, we 
have here the ending of the play as Lope wrote it. Iam convinced 
that Menéndez y Pelayo ” was right in arguing that the version 


which we have of this play is probably Claramonte’s revision of 
Lope’s work; and if we may judge by the final lines, the original 
had a tragic end: 


Y aqui tenga fin dichoso 
de Illescas el Infanzén 
con prodigios y sin muertes.” 


The conviction that the ending of El rey Don Enrique el Enfermo is 
very near the original is strengthened by the fact that this is the 
only play in Moreto’s whole secular theatre which has a tragic end. 


See I, p. 15; I, p. 28; II, p. 14; II, p. 29; III, p. 10; III, p. 33. 

7 See his Avisos, Vol. II, p. 131. 

7 One wonders if there may not have been a silent conspiracy on the part of 
the dramatists of this time to arouse the king from his lethargy. Was the decree 
in favor of historical plays, made in 1651 (see Rennert, The Spanish Stage, p. 250), 
instigated in a measure by patriotic, as well as religious and moral, reasons? 
However, if the anecdotes of Barrionuevo (Op. cit., I, pp. xxvi—vii) which paint 
the dire poverty of the royal family at this time were true, one can imagine that 
this particular play must have consoled as well as pricked poor Philip. 

72 Obras de Lope de Vega, Vol. IX, pp. exlii—clxxvi. 

73 The printed edition of Barcelona (1677) ends “sin casamiento y sin muerte.” 
See Restori’s review of the Royal Academy Edition, Zeitschrift, XXIX, 127. 
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Moreover, Elvira is so forceful in her just anger that she is much 
nearer Lope’s animated heroines than Moreto’s decorous ones. 
After reviewing for D. Mendo in masterly fashion the history of his 
duplicity, she asks him to marry her. He refuses; thereupon 
Elvira pronounces these ringing words: 


y ya que os he conocido, 
aunque de todos los cetros 
que empufian brazos invictos 
me hiciesen una corona 

que con todo su dominio 
cifiese imperial mis sienes 

de diamantes y zafiros, 

no me casara ™‘ con vos 

por ingrato, por indigno, 

por traidor, mal caballero, 
por villano, asf lo digo, 

que al que afrenta en sus acciones 
tantos blasones antiguos, 

ide que sirve lo heredado 

si es infamia lo adquirido? 


and leaves. 

Finally, the work is interesting because of its intrinsic value. 
One normally expects a play written by six collaborators to be a 
hodgepodge, disorganized, lacking in climax, inconsistent in char- 
acterization, pale and uneven in dialogue. Yet none of these 
things is true. The story is firmly knit and has a straightforward, 
onward march; the characters even to the minor ones, well-deline- 
ated; dialogue is forceful and, in general, natural; the gracioso’s 
humor, if at times a bit broad, is undeniably amusing. 

Such facts lead one to wonder if the play could be incorrectly 
attributed,”> but examination shows that the manuscript, written 
in a precise, neat hand, is a careful piece of work that must be 
taken seriously. Those places within the three acts which carry 
respectively the names of Zabaleta, Rosete, and Cancer are the 

™% The form is casaré in printed editions. In the Ms., see III, pp. 19-20, for 
the quotation. 

% It has been printed as Cafiizares’ work in a suelia which I have seen in the 
Biblioteca Nacional, but as Cafiizares was not born until 1676, and the Ms. 
carries this notation, “La escribié I.P.G.Y. en Zaragoza a 4 de abril, afio 1689,” 
it could not be his work. Moreover, there is every reason to think, as we have 
thown above, that the play is the one Rosa played in 1655. It/is attributed to 


“un ingenio” in a suelia (N. 125, Vda. de Joseph de Orga, Valencia, 1768, 32 pp.) 
which Sr. Emilio Cotarelo y Mori possesses. 
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only logical ones, both in content and versification, for these authors 
to have laid down their pens. Moreover, Villaviciosa’s fondness 
for the entremés is revealed in the stress he has given to the gracioso’s 
réle in his sixth: CAncer’s interest in popular songs is made evident 
in the portion attributed to him. If the tragic conclusion and the 
brio of the heroine are unexpected in Moreto’s part, these facts 
can have an explanation in its nearness to the lost comedy of 
Lope de Vega. 

It is a play which deserves a modern reprint and a closer study. 


Ruts Les KENNEDY 
Smith College 





COMMENTS ON 18TH CENTURY PURISMO 


T is a known fact of modern history that in the 18th century, 
Spanish life, despite its ‘‘ plétora de tradicionalismo y de inercia”’ 
(Maldonado Macénaz), changes on coming in contact with French 
ideas and things. Imitating the French, then, extends to many 
phases of the social, political, economic, and intellectual activity of 


Spain. The well-known words of Quintana describe best conditions 
at the time: 


Todo concurria a este efecto inevitable: nuestra corte, en algin modo 
francesa, el gobierno siguiendo las mdximas y el tenor observados en 
aquella nacién; los conocimientos cientfficos, las artes tiles, los grandes 
establecimientos de civilizacién, los institutos literarios, todo se trafa, 
todo se imitaba de allf; de allf el gusto en las modas, de allf el lujo en las 
casas, de alli el refinamiento en los banquetes; comfamos, vestiamos, 
bail4bamos, pensdbamos a la francesa. . . . 


To be sure, this Frenchifying process reached the lower classes 
only gradually and slightly, but none the less there had occurred 


changes in many of the national traits; as, for example, in those that 
have always made the delight of the romantically-inclined. De- 


scribing these changing customs, Cotarelo picturesquely writes as 
follows: 


A la custodia un poco oriental de la mujer y a la galanterfa caba- 
lleresca, habian sucedido la fdécil comunicacién de los sexos y la prosaica 
novedad del abate y del cortejo. Ya no habfa ni mantos, ni tapadas, ni 
misicas nocturnas, ni cuchilladas tras cada esquina, ni rejas, ni jardines, 
ni tercerias de lacayos y criados, ni duefias que duermen, ni rodrigones 
tolerantes, ni aquellos padres tan severos, ni aquellos hermanos tan bobos 
y tan espadachines. El punto de honra dejé de ser tan quisquilloso; el 
recuerdo de los antiguos sucesos nacionales, adversos y gloriosos, se hizo 
menos vivo; la misma fe, algo amortiguada, no inflamaba ya los espfritus.? 


But the French ideology, with its natural incentive and enormous 
European prestige, did not gain ground in the Peninsula without the 
opposition of the castizos, who blamed the afrancesados for the loss 
of the national tradition. 

As it was inevitable, the fashion reached also the language, and 
one of the most interesting aspects of the Spanish protest is shown in 

1 Biblioteca de autores espafioles, XIX, 146. 

* Emilio Cotarelo y Mori, Iriarte y su época, Madrid, 1897, p. 36. 
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the censure accorded the Gallicisms that were daily being introduced. 
Of all the effects of the French influence, perhaps no other was so 
regularly and earnestly denounced. From Feij6o to Gallardo many 
a significant author wrote regretfully about the new linguistic drift.’ 

In the present article we have briefly summarized and grouped 
several of these opinions, and remarked on their relationship to 
certain significant factors of the time, such as Gallophobia, French 
Neo-classicism, 18th century French préciosité, luxury, etc. 

In general the Spanish authors here studied agreed on the 
principle that the introduction of French words and locutions 
vitiated the language and dishonored the Spaniards. The opposi- 
tion, then, rested on two counts: the one, aesthetic; the other, 


*See Fray Benito Jerénimo Feijéo, “Paralelo de las lenguas castellana y 
francesa,” pp. 45-49; “Introduccién de voces nuevas,” pp. 507-509, both in 
Biblioteca de autores espafioles, vol. LVI. Same author, Carta 23 in Cartas eruditas, 
vol. V. 

Gregorio Mayans y Siscar, Cartas morales . . ., Valencia, 8. Fauli, 1773, I, 
51, 66; II, 41; IV, 424; Origenes de la lengua espafiola, Madrid, V. Sudrez, 1873, pp. 
368, 467, 470, passim. 

José Francisco de Isla, Fray Gerundio, chap. VIII, in BAE, XV, 195-199; 
Cartas, ibid. pp. 319, 557, 562, passim. 

José Cadalso, Cartas Marruecas, X, XXXV, XXXVII, XLIX, L, LX, 
LXVII, LXXVII, LXXXII. 

Emilio Cotarelo y Mori, Ramén de la Cruz y sus obras (sainete El hospital de 
la moda), Nueva biblioteca de autores espafioles, XXIII, 50-56. 

Juan Pablo Forner, Exequias de la lengua castellana, BAE, LXIII, 378-425. 

Vicente Garcia de la Huerta, Theatro hespafiol, Madrid, P. Aznar, 1785-1786, 
vol. II, pp. xxxii, clxxxiii, cc, passim. 

Toméas de Iriarte, Poesias (especially the fables ‘Los dos loros y la cotorra,” 
“El retrato de golilla,” “El té y la salvia,” “La espada y el asador,” and the 
epistles I and II), BAZ, LXIII, 5-26; Los literatos en cuaresma in Ramillete de los 
pensamientos mds delicados . . ., Tortosa, A. Ferreres, 1845, I, 93-96; La miuisica, 
Madrid, Imp. Real, 1789, pp. 124-5. 

Gaspar Melchor de Jovellanos, A Arnesto, A Eymar, Pelayo (prologue), BAE, 
XLVI. 

Antonio de Capmany, Teatro histérico critico de la eloquencia espafiola, 
“Discurso preliminar’’; Centinela contra franceses, Madrid, Fuentenebro, 1808, 
pp. 18, 19, 73, passim. 

Leandro Ferndndez de Moratin, Leccién poética, Mds vale callar, Derrota de 
los pedantes, BAE, Il. 

José Marchena, Obras literarias, Sevilla, 1892-1896, I, 41-42; II, cii, 377. 

Nicasio Alvarez de Cienfuegos, Discurso in Memorias de la Academia Espaiiola, 
I, 354-367. 

Manuel José Quintana, Discurso in Memorias de la Academia Espajfiola, Il, 
633-639. 

Pedro Séinz y Rodriguez, Don Bartolomé José Gallardo y la critica literaria de 
su tiempo, in Revue Hispanique, LI, 19-20; Obras escogidas de Don Bartolomé José 
Gallardo, Madrid, 1928, article “Ya no hai Pirineos,” I, 47-50. 
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patriotic. The first, perhaps, sufficed to impress individuals who 
would mend their speech; the second certainly struck a more sym- 
pathetic cord and had, therefore, more efficaciousness; zeal for the 
language meant zeal for Spain. 

There were several sources of Gallicisms; Father Isla ennumerates 
four: court conversations, sermons, French books, and translations. 

In the Court dwelled the most authentic and affected petimetres 
who, boasting of what they considered bel esprit, Frenchified and 
effeminated their language. Hence they were chastised in the 
satires of Feij6o, Isla, Cadalso, Ramén de la Cruz, Samaniego, 
Iriarte, and Jovellanos. 

The sermons of which Isla speaks were the works of priests who 
made “indecente moda de predicar a la francesa.” Iriarte, also, 
pokes fun at the “sermones a la francesa,’’ and Forner makes 
Cervantes declare that “hasta el Espfritu Santo habla en semigalo.” 
Many of these sermons were shameless imitations of the French, 
especially of those of Massillon and Bourdaloue, and their Gallicized 
language reached necessarily all classes in a nation as devout as 
Spain was at the time. 

Books in French entered Spain in so large a number that Feijé6o, 
defending his plan of translating from that language, hoped to save 
his nation much of the cash that went to France for the purchase of 
books. Their utility as cultural instruments was, however, accepted 
and proclaimed by men like Feij60, Mayans, Isla, Cadalso, Iriarte 
and Jovellanos. 

Finally it was natural that “En tiempos que el dialecto de 
Toledo/se estudia en la leyenda galicana’’ (Iriarte), the contamina- 
tion should also come from the numerous translations ‘ that were 
read, and that these should become an abundant source of Gallicisms. 
Against the translations and their authors is then directed much of 
the censure proffered by Isla, Cadalso, Forner, Iriarte, Capmany, 
the younger Moratin and Gallardo. 

Translators were divided by Iriarte into two groups: 

‘The profusion of translations in the 18th century was not an exclusive 
phenomenon of Spain, nor even the preponderance of the poor ones. Let it be 
recalled that although every other nation translated from the French, France 
itself was also crammed with translations from the English, an extensive list of 
which can be found in Gustave Lanson, Manuel bibliographique de la littérature 
francaise, Paris, Hachette, 1925, pp. 576-597. As to their quality, the fact that 


the same English works were rendered by different translators shows that some 
felt there was room for improvement. 
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Unos traducen obras celebradas 
Y en asadores vuelven las espadas; 
Otros hay que traducen las peores, 
Y venden por espadas, asadores. 


The great offense perpetrated by the translators consisted in produc- 
ing versions that did not even deserve the Crocian epithet of “‘brutte 
fedeli,”"—they were translations that defrauded the thought of the 
French authors and crudely transplanted into Spanish elements of 
the lexicon and even of the syntax of the original. The ignorant 
authors of these performances were a group of perverse Spaniards 
who, according to Cadalso, flattered the foreigners and caused them 
to believe that Spanish was inferior to other languages. As a 
punishment, Capmany would have fined them, and the reverend 
Padre Isla suggests that they be deprived of their sex by declaring 
them “‘eunucos de la nacién.” 

At the same time that the translators were thus blamed, little 
was said of the “traficantes de papel impreso”’ (as Forner qualified 
them) who, merely looking after their own gain, accepted the ver- 
sions of incompetent translators. 

It is evident that the commercialism of the time did not provide 
sufficient encouragement to turn out translations more acceptable. 
Forner recognized the sin of the publishers who “‘a la sombra de 
obras muy bien escritas en francés, han vendido al simple vulgo una 
barbaridad espafiola.”” Thus speaks this author in his most exten- 
sive and vigorous contribution to casticismo: the Ezequias de la 
lengua castellana. 

Naturally not all the translations were poor, and a good many of 
the critics (Isla, Ramén de la Cruz, Huerta, Forner, the younger 
Moratin, Marchena, Gallardo), believing, no doubt, that good books 
always helped the language as well as the culture, were translators or 
arrangers of French works. Feij6o, Mayans, Cadalso, Iriarte, and 
Jovellanos advocated more and better translations. The first two, 
especially, as if they had been of the Moderns in a new quarrel with 
the Ancients, had considerable faith in the virtue of translations, and 
trusted (recalling, perhaps, one of Perrault’s assertions in his 
Paralléles), that the juice of the original could all be expressed in the 
rendering. That is why they had a vast plan of official translations 
in order to accelerate the spread of culture in Spain. According to 
Feijé6o, it was by translating that France “‘recogié cuanto de erudi- 
cién sagrada y profana’’ issued from the classical springs; and 
Cadalso observes that by the “traducir de todas Facultades,’’ the 
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French language has succeeded in compiling all that has been said. 
The success and prestige of the neighboring nation suggested 
to them this cultural expedient,—to render into Spanish the French 
erudition. 

This task should be committed to competent persons, masters of 
the two languages, and endowed with that necessary ability desig- 
nated by Feij60, nwmen; by Isla, gustillo; and by Capmany, tino 
conjetural, in order to render adequately the French idiom. Tech- 
nical terms or voces facultativas, as called by Isla and Feij6éo, were 
not to be rejected, for, being really Greek or Latin, to borrow them 
“es indispensable de unas naciones a otras.”’ Such an exception 
(diplomatically worded to appease the chauvinists), had to be made 
by some writers in order to appear as mildly Gallophile, and to be 
consistent with former precepts in which the Gallicisms were 
condemned almost absolutely. 

To re-enforce this linguistic interdiction, it was customary to 
make comparisons of the two languages, and, as it was to be expected, 
French always came out the loser. Especially was that language 
reproached for the rigidity of its syntax and the economy of its 
vocabulary. Gallophobes like Huerta, Forner, Capmany, and 
Gallardo (the last two, especially, after the Napoleonic invasion), 
found in French almost nothing but faults. It was a language 
“exactisimo y por lo mismo sequisimo, indocilisimo y monotonf- 
simo’’ (Forner), and its prosody in the Alexandrine verse resembled 
cuatro martillazos, reminders of fraguas or batanes. The pobreza 
prosédica and the infacundia of the French language are notorious, 
according to Huerta. Capmany, going into more details, affirms 
that this language is ‘‘la mas embarazada en sus frases,” and in order 
to translate from Latin or Greek, ‘‘es muy pesado y pobre instru- 
mento un idioma . . . tan ingrato, tan trivial, y tan sujeto a las 
amfibologias.”’ Gallardo states that French is “uno de los dialectos 
mas insignificantes y cacéfonos que aborté la lengua del Lacio,” and 
he adds that to compare the Castilian with the French language is 
to compare an é6rgano with a chiflo de castrador. Iriarte, as a musi- 
cian, objected to what he thought were weaknesses of the French 
language for singing, on account of its “letras mudas, obscuras y 
nasales,” and of its tendency to do violence to the ‘‘ cantables sones”’ 
of the vowels. 

Some writers did not vilify the French language (Mayans, 
Cadalso, Moratin the younger, Jovellanos), but were satisfied with 
defending Spanish against the Gallicisms. A few found in French 
some desirable traits. Feij6o, for example, observes that French 
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may pretend to possess a certain advantage over Spanish, owing to 
the easier articulation of the former: French se desliza, Spanish 
golpea; the French pronounce mds blando, the Spaniards, mds fuerte. 
Mayans declares that French is more erudite than Spanish because it 
has books that are more erudite. Capmany approved (before he 
turned Gallophobe) of the translators’ use of “‘ciertos rasgos 
brillantes y expresivos de otra lengua”’ and of their risking ‘algunas 
espresiones nuevas para traducir las vivas y enérgicas del original.” 
For his part, Father Isla confesses (several years after writing Fray 
Gerundio), that for him it is an indubitable fact that Spanish needs 
some of the “dulzura e insinuacién francesa,’”’ provided it be used 
with taste and moderation. 

A confession of this sort was something exceptional amidst the 
dithyrambs that were applied to Spanish. Isla himself had said 
before that Spanish ‘“‘nada ha menester mendigar” of the other 
languages, and that any idiom in the latter, has its equivalent in 
Spanish equally vivo, enérgico, airoso, and natural. Forner puts in 
the lips of Apollo the declaration that Spanish is ‘‘una lengua de 
exquisita docilidad y aptitud,” at the same time majestuosa and 
concisa, tierna and impetuosa, “‘4gil para las risas’”’ and “‘noblemente 
rastica para los objetos campestres.”” Capmany, a well-documented 
lexicographer, stressed the copia of Spanish, and maintained that 
“la riqueza de nuestro diccionario usual y general’”’ emanated from 
the autochthonous wealth of the language and not from any other 
vernacular. 

Of this type were the praises addressed to Spanish, and in them 
we repeatedly find such epithets as grave, sonora, dulce, flexible, and 
armoniosa. 

There were several factors that intensified the rather lively 
controversies concerning the language. In the first place, judging 
by their attitude towards France, Spaniards were easily divided 
into two groups: the Gallophobes and the Gallophiles. It can be 
said in general that the intensity of the censure against Gallicized 
speech stood in inverse ratio to the fondness that the critic felt for 
France and things French. When this fondness was null or nega- 
tive, the censor gave vent to his passion in acrimonious and malevo- 
lent criticism. Thus puristic zeal and patriotic zeal were easily 
confused, the latter predominating in individuals naturally emo- 
tional, like Huerta, for example, who considered that ‘‘el glorioso filo 
de nuestras espadas” was the primal cause of the attacks that the 
French directed against Spanish culture. For the Gallophobes the 
defence of the language had, therefore, another attraction: to abuse 
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France. This tendency, natural enough between two neighboring 
and rival nations, had in Spain a respectable ancestry, glorified since 
the wars between Charles V and Francis I, but in the 18th century 
the aversion on the part of the Spaniards was exacerbated by the 
attacks or the petulant tone of some French writers and statesmen. 
Then the Spaniards would defend themselves, recalling their epoch 
of supremacy over the French, and returning insult with insult and 
arrogance with arrogance. The Spanish popular muse synthesized 
this antipathy in the 18th century by saying through the lips of an 
annonymous versifier: 


Mas que digan soy arriano, 
hugonote, jansenista, 
apelante y calvinista, 

moro, turco y luterano. 

Mas que me llamen gitano, 
mas que mujeres no me amen, 
mas que contra mf declamen 
toda humana criatura, 

lo llevaré con frescura 

como francés no me llamen.® 


Another factor that contributed to the controversies on the 
language was the discussion concerning Neo-classicism. Spanish 
writers (as well as the Italians), were irritated by the tacit or 
expressed arrogation of the French that the patrimony of the an- 
cients had been deposited in their care, as if they were the anointed 
custodians of the classical culture. Nourished in this belief, the 
French had developed their 17th century Classicism, with its rigid 
norms in which were prescribed even the rhetorical resourses of the 
language; and propounded, in the 18th century, the Neo-classicism, 
which preserved the fundamental traits of its predecessor. 

The attempt to establish in Spain this French aesthetics, to 
which several writers paid homage, occasioned the celebrated 
polemics about the merits of the Spanish and French drama,—a 
subject that could not fail to suggest other comparisons, such as that 
of the two nations, the two idiosincrasies, the two languages. One 
effect of this controversy was that the critics, now more conscious of 
their language, became more fond of denouncing .the Gallicisms. 

Another determining cause of the debates on the language and its 
defense was that they had had in Spain worthy antecedents through- 
out the Renaissance. The discourses and linguistic commentaries 
of Ambrosio de Morales, Fernando de Herrera, Francisco de Medina, 


* Cited by Cotarelo, Iriarte y su época, p. 247. 
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and Juan de Jdéuregui, to mention only four, were well known by the 
critics of the 18th century; the latter, in their campaign for the 
purity of the language often reproduced the arguments, censures, 
and dithyrambs of the earlier epoch. 

There finally existed another fact that caused the Peninsular 
writers to reflect on the problem of the Castilian diction,—on the 
other side of the Pyrenees there was a nation of grammarians forever 
doting upon their language. At divers periods of the 18th century 
there developed in France a recrudescence of the controversies con- 
cerning the use of neologisms. So pure a writer as Voltaire had 
said that the French language was a “‘gueuse pincée et dédaigneuse, 
qui se complait dans son indigence,” * and a learned periodical, the 
Journal de la langue francaise, to remedy the inadequacy of the 
vocabulary, went so far as to announce the appointment of several 
committees to study the proper means for enriching the language 
with the lexicon found in Montaigne, Rabelais, and other authors.’ 
The Spanish critics were acquainted with this attitude, especially 
Capmany whose linguistic studies reveal a good knowledge of the 
French controversies about purisme. It can, therefore, be said, 
without committing a paradox, that the French influence could be 
discerned even in the Spanish puristic campaign. Furthermore, let 
it be remembered that when the Gallicisms were not yet swarming in 
Spanish, that is, very early in the 18th century, a group of Spanish 
men of letters felt the need of establishing an institution composed of 
masters of the language and erudites who would watch over the 
language and defend it. The example came also from across the 
Pyrenees, where the French Academy maintained its traditional 
purisme by denying its sanction to whatever was alien to the 
language. In accordance with this norm the Spanish Academy was 
founded, the purpose of which, representing the puristic theories of 
the time, is voiced in the mottoes it adopted, the last of which 
typically states that the Academy “ Limpia, fija y da esplendor.” 
When in the future the antigallicist censures should begin, the 
language will already be provided with an official seat of purismo. 

A modern philologist (Dauzat) has said that the opposition that 
purists offer to neologisms is subjective: the new word makes their 
thinking process more complicated and hence their objection. We 
believe the theory to be plausible, but doubtless there is also a sort of 
instinct that defends the language, the inertia of the mother tongue 

*F. Gohin, Les transformations de la langue francaise pendant la deuxieme 
moitié du XVIII* sitcle (1740-1789), Paris, Belin fréres [1903], p. 50. 

7 Ibid., p. 66. 
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is a protection against the pressure of another language, and in this 
manner we are all endowed with a certain amount of purism. 

Purists are affectively fervid, often becoming exaggerated and 
inconsistent. They exclude the archaism, evidence of linguistic 
evolution, and reject the neologism, a normal function of the 
language. As if there could be a final speech, some propose “‘to fix”’ 
the language according to the standard set by certain authors; 
others, as La Bruyére puts it, speak correctly and boringly; many, 
finally, are opposed to innovations, to the natural mobility of usage 
or popular caprice. It seems, in short, as if the language were in a 
dilemma: to remain pure, away from life, or to cling to life and 
| become corrupted. 

We have referred above to the inconsistency of the purists and we 
must add that those of Spain showed this failing in more than one 
respect. Some of them maintained that anything and everything 
could be well said in Spanish without outside help, and almost in the 
same breath failed in the performance of what they were preaching. 
With the best-meant inconsistency, perhaps, Feij6o was one of the 
first to censure the Gallicisms and to introduce them also; and 
Cadalso developed his style by mixing it with a good dose of French 
insinuation. As time went on, some writers changed their minds, 
and then we see a Feij6o, who at first had preached against Galli- 
cisms, defend them openly; just the opposite of what Capmany had 
done, who almost fondled them as a youth and ended by cursing 
them in his old age. For his part, Gallardo also commits the sin of 
inconsistency when in the same article in which he attacks the 
Gallicisms, he praises the Spanish language for its wealth, brought 
by ‘‘tantas y tantas naciones . . . que han venido a respirar entre 
nosotros el ambiente suave de nuestra atmésfera.’’ The censors, 
then, did not practice their own theory, nor could it be otherwise 
since the existent lexicon did not seem adequate to express all that 
the new philosophy had to say regarding the physical or the social 
world. Consciously or unconsciously, all verified the fact that 
certain things could be better said in French than in Castilian, and 
that in order to express them aptly, one needed to have recourse to 
certain neologisms and to dare use some novel phrases or expressions. 
These were the Gallicisms, and their use constituted a linguistic loan 
which capable writers knew how to employ, and the inept carried to 
abuse. 

The censured Gallicisms were of two kinds: lexical and syntactic; 
at times they were mixed. The analysis of the syntax or style 
requires great objectivity and consumate prudence. This type of 
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Gallicism is not easily recognized or studied in Spanish owing to that 
“cierta comunidad vaga de fraseologia romdnica’’ (Menéndez 
Pidal), and unless they are crude and violent, or long or very new, 
they are apt to slip into the style of even good authors, and are 
discovered only by the most sagacious of the professional grammar- 
ians. So pure a writer as Jovellanos repeatedly constructed the 
superlative after the French fashion, saying, “‘bajo de un cielo el mds 
benigno,—sobre un suelo el mds fértil.’”” Some writings done in good 
Castilian had an undefinable something that smacked of French,— 
perchance it was the source, and in the case of translations, these 
could not fail to disclose what was characteristic in the style of the 
original, whether it was the ease and naturalness of a Voltaire or the 
affectation of a Marivaux. At any rate, such stylistic innovations 
attracted attention and at times amounted to Gallicizing. But the 
Gallicism was that of vocabulary and, as has already been said, 
abounded as a consequence of the invading French luxury and 
fashions, of frequent trips to France, of commercial activity, and of 
the growth of the reading public. 

Despite their multitudinous censures, the Spanish critics were 
not very explicit as to what to do when it came to naming things and 
ideas that had not existed before in Spain, and had come from 
France. Mayans is rather elaborate and gives us his first, second, 
and third choice for the coining of neologisms. This author assures 
us that 


. antes le formarfa de una raiz conocida en la lengua espafiola o 
compuesta de voces de ella que tomadndole de alguna raiz desconocida 0 
de voces extranjeras, y antes le tomarfa de las provincias de Espafia 
que de las extrafias, antes de la lengua latina como mds conocida que de 
otra muerta.® 


‘The method, we must agree, could not be more scientific,—and 
nationalist; but at best it was workable on a limited field and its 
practical application should prove dilatory. And who was going to 
wait? Neologisms thus derived generally remain the appanage of 
the learned; few attain the success of Parmentier’s pomme de terre. 

Moreover, the censors seemed to be ignorant of the fact that 
many Gallicisms in Spanish were also neologisms in French. Philo- 
sophers and scientists were necessarily neologists (witness: Bayle, 
Fontenelle, Dalembert), and many of their terms had been invented 
in France by laying under contribution the classical languages, more 


® Origenes de la lengua espafiola, p. 467. 
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or less what would have been done in Spanish if the thing named had 
been original in this language. 

Once we accept the necessity of using technical terms, nothing 
seems more reasonable or practical than to adopt the rule which, as 
advocated by Feij60, was the opposite to that advised by May4ns. 
Instead of employing ‘‘agregados de distintas voces’””—said Feij6o— 
to name new objects and ideas, ‘“‘que es lo mismo que vestir el 
idioma de remiendos,’’ he proposed to seek the new words in some 
foreign language. The proposal was tantamount to assimilating 
into Spanish the French neologisms—for that, obviously, was the 
language he had in mind—a procedure reasonable enough, since 
science was developing a cosmopolitan phraseology composed of 
Greek and Latin roots which, like the terms of rhetoric, all vulgar 
tongues had the right to use. In what other manner could a 
Spaniard say physiocrate, lithologie, automatisme, monade, microcos- 
me, etc., that would be better than fisiécrata, litologia, auto- 
matismo, ménada, and microcosmo? What mattered if the French 
had used them before? The very words purista and purismo, 
repeatedly appearing in the language controversies, what were they 
but necessary neologisms (quasi-Gallicisms), inexpressable with the 
terms puro and puritano, pureza and puridad, more castizos, but 
inadequate to convey the new meaning? As Dauzat puts it, rarely 
does a neologism have the same meaning of an old word; the new 
word usually “indicates semantically or affectively a new shade, a 
more precise idea, in short, another value.” ® There were likewise 
other neologisms in French,—a long line of words issued from the 
fashions and which entered Spain with the latter. The censure of 
these Gallicisms was also influenced by the unfavorable opinion that 
many maintained in regard to luxury: ‘‘tristes richesses’’ were called 
by Gresset the words that indicated fashionable articles, and this 
judgment was made use of in the pleas of the moralists and gram- 
marians. 

A sort of adjunct of the fashions of the 18th century was the 
French préciosité which only lacked a Moliére to immortalize its 
ridiculous speech. From this affectation is derived the Spanish 
variety so severely satirized at the hands of the critics. The 
language of the lechuguinos imitated the jargon of the élégants, 
merveilleux, and célestes of France. When Cadalso causes a peti- 
metra to say: ‘‘ Mi nuevo jefe de cocina es divino,” the sentence is a 
Gallicism from beginning to end, but the word divino was, in this 


* Albert Dauzat, Histoire de la langue francaise, Paris, 1930, pp. 159-160. 
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sense, a neologism in French,—a favorite of the précieux ' of the 
time. In this manner semantics operated following the whims of the 
so-called innovators, who gave a French meaning to various Spanish 
words. Gallicisms by their significance were thus formed from 
genuinely Spanish terms: abordar, apercibir, picante, objeto, humani- 
dad, sufragio, and numerous others. Out of the seventy or eighty 
Gallicisms denounced by Isla and Iriarte, we find that only five have 
ceased to be used in contemporary Spanish, or at least we do not 
recall having heard them employed: pavis, village, remarcable, 
habitudes, and cubrir de horror; the others, from uncién and moral 
evangélica to libertinaje, will be in use until evolution declares them 
archaic. This, like the linguistic loan or the native neologism, is a 
normal function of any living tongue. 

There are epochs when languages overflow with new words. 
Spanish has received many such accretions, the most celebrated of 
which in the literary annals is undoubtedly the culteranismo of the 
17th century. Without attempting to prove anything, it may be 
instructive to contrast rapidly this movement with the Gallicizing 
tendency. In the first place, the reaction against culteranismo is 
analogous to that provoked by the use of Gallicisms, except that the 
nationalist element was more prevalent in the 18th century contro- 
versies. In the 17th century there were also some authors, com- 
pliant with the conventional rhetoric, who satirized the neologists. 
There was analogy, likewise, in the fact that sooner or later the 
censors themselves would commit the same sin that they had 
condemned. 

By its artistic aim—the attempt to renovate a restricted field like 
poetry—we should say that culteranismo was the more conscious or 
purposeful of the two tendencies. Hence the difference in the 
extension and effects of the two phenomena. Although culte- 

1° Coyer, 18th century author, satirizes in this manner the language of the 
“grand monde” in a letter supposed to have been written to an English lady: 
“Vous avez fait des progrés dans notre langue, & vous les suivez en lisant la 
Bruyére, Racine, Montesquieu, & Fontenelle. Ils vous apprendront bien 4 
rendre vos idées avec ordre, clarté & justesse: mais ils ne vous donneront pas ces 
expressions brillantes qui distinguent le grand monde. Par exemple, d’une chose 
qui a une bonté commune, vous dites simplement qu’elle est bonne: une impor 
tante diroit, c’est miraculeuz! c’est divin’ Estes-vous un peu fatiguée? II faute 
étre excedée, anéantie. Un coup de vent a-t-il dérengé une boucle de vos cheveux? 
Ne vous fachez pas, soyez furieuse: vous manquez jusques dans l’alphabet. Au 
sortir du dernier Opera, vous dites @ la maison, tandis qu’A vos cétés la femme 
d’un Traitant crioit 4d ’hétel. N’attendez pas que je vous fasse un dictionnaire 
dans une lettre. Etudiez les femmes qui ont les plus belles aigrettes, & les 
hommes & talons rouges. “(£urres de M.l’ Abbé Coyer, Londres, 1765, I, 233-234. 
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ranismo passed into prose and oratory, the fad, from its very origin 
was for the intellectually-favored or erudite,—in other words, for.a 
minority. 

Culteranismo, then, both in scope and effects, was of lesser exten- 
sion than galicismo. Gongora’s hyperbation did not root in the 
language any more than some violent Gallicisms of syntax. In that 
which concerns the vocabulary, it is well known that culteranismo 
endowed the language with some necessary words that sound today 
unaffected and natural. The Gallicizing tendency also added many 
terms, but coming as they did from the language of a neighboring 
country, during a period of great intellectual agitation, voyages, 
copious readings even in the masses, etc., the influx reached a vast 
diffusion that lasts into our days. 

An irreconcilable purismo could not triumph in such circum- 
stances, and Larra’s utterance that the puristic preoccupation was a 
hindrance ‘‘para entrar mds adentro en el espfritu del siglo” ™ 
seems to us unjustified. More openly hostile to the “‘espfritu del 
siglo’”’ in Spain was the religious preoccupation, and yet there was a 
marked advance in the field of rationalism. 

Neither were all purists mere “reprochadores de voquibles,”’ 
nor were all Gallicists pitiless “‘prevaricadores del buen lenguaje.”’ 
Both groups contributed to the slow but constant evolution of the 


8. language. Instead of pillaging the classic languages, as was done by 
he the Renaissance erudites, the Gallicists borrowed from the French 
ad according to their tastes and needs and added thereby numerous 
elements to the present Spanish diction. The purists on their part 
ke helped to check the abuses of the Gallicists, and essayed the capa- 
or bility of Spanish to coin neologisms with native elements. Usage, as 
she Vaugelas said, ‘‘fait beaucoup de choses par raison, beaucoup sans 
lte- raison et beaucoup contre raison,” and so it was in Spain. Many 
the words were rejected and many were incorporated. We may, then, 
dy: say with Menéndez Pidal that the purismo adopted in the 18th 
t la century ‘‘fué templado, el que prevalecié e informa la lengua que hoy 
od usamos.”’ @ 
$e: The celebrated grammarian and lexicographer Don Vicente 
po Salva, born at the end of the period here studied, advised not to 
aute @ Wonder at the “‘continuas vicisitudes’”’ to which Spanish was ex- 
eux! @ posed. He explained them as caused by the speech of the unedu- 
AU @ cated, by the commerce and wars with foreign nations, by the new 
a discoveries, by the fads among writers, etc. But as these factors 
1! Obras completas, Madrid, Yenes, 1843, ITI, 81. 


2 Antologia de prosisias espafioles, Madrid, 1917, p. 333. 
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always rest on the native stock of the language, the inevitable result 
is that in spite of all, Spanish still maintains its unequivocal person- 
ality. To exemplify his assertion (perhaps aiming also to set at ease 
the puristas), Salv4 makes use of the following picturesque simile: 


Este tipo [the native stock] forma la base de la lengua como la 
forman en nuestro traje la capa y la mantilla. Dénse a la primera todas 
las variaciones imaginables en las vueltas, esclavina y cuello: por la capa 


y por el modo de embozarnos somos distinguidos entre todos los pueblos 
de Europa... .¥ 


Antonio RvusIo 


De Paul University 


18 Vicente Salv4, Gramdtica de la lengua castellana, Paris, 1897, p. xix. 





AN ITALIAN TRANSLATION OF LAZARILLO DE TORMES 


gla comer / CASTIGLIANO, /SECONDA PARTE, / Che 
continua la Narratione della VITA del Cattiuello/LAZA- 
RIGLIO di TORMES,/Tradotta dal Spagnuolo nell’ Italiano, & 
Hora accre/sciuta di Spiritosi, e Nobilissimi Pensieri da/BAREZZO 
BAREZZI./ Oue con viuace, e leggiadra maniera s’ apprende ad 
abbrac/ciare le Virtudi, & Aa prudentemente fuggire/i Vitii; 
Sentiero vero d’innalzarsi al/colmo de gli Honori./ Et narransi 
le non mai pitti vdite Disauuenture, &/Auuenture succedutegli 
sotto 1’Aeque del/Mare in Guerra, & in Pace./ Adornata di Due 
copiosissime Tauole./ IN VENETIA, Presso il Barezzi. 
MDCXXXV./ Con Licenza de’Superiori, & Priuilegi. 

This translation is based on the anonymous second part, Ant- 
werp, 1555; it is augmented by an immense amount of extraneous 
material. Some 235 pages of irrelevant discourse is given to 
Lazarillo before the story begins. To this statement may be added 
the translator’s own words: ‘‘accresciuta di Spiritosi, e Nobilissimi 
Pensieri da Barezzo Barezzi . . .’’ 

The translation is really a compilation of stories interspersed 
with moral observations on such themes as nobility, honor, love, 
friendship, ingratitude—all preceded by seven chapters of sen- 
tencias, quotations from various philosophers—Plato, Socrates, 
Aristotle and others. 

Chapter 8. The narrative begins with chapter eight. Lazarillo 
sets out in company with others to join an expedition against the 
Moors. A short distance from Toledo the party is halted for 
several days by a rain storm. They take refuge in an abandoned 
house where the time is passed in pleasant and profitable discourse 
and story-telling. The theme for the first day is: True love or 
friendship or nobility. 

Chapter 9. A story is told to illustrate sincerita d’ amore, e 
beneficenza nobile. (Cf. Giraldi Cinthio, Hecatommithi, Venetia, 
1608.) The story is the tenth of the introduttione a gli Hecatom- 
miths. 

Barezzi’s story is as follows: Filippo, a young Spaniard from 
Madrid, is traveling in Italy. In Venice he meets with a young 


1Chandler, F. W., Romances of Roguery, London, 1899, p. 414. 
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courtesan, Gentilina la gratiosa. Although Gentilina professes love 
for Filippo, she denies him favors bestowed upon other admirers, 
When urged to explain her treatment of him, she tells her story, 
Gentilina, who belonged to a noble old family, had married secretly 
against the wishes of her parents and had fled with her husband 
from Seville to France and later had come to Italy. There she had 
been robbed and abandoned by her husband. Her only means of 
livelihood had been to sell herself. Sickness from which she was 
just recovering would not allow her to give herself to Filippo, 
She appeals to his generosity and begs him to make it possible for 
her to forsake the life she is being forced to live. Gentilina is 
taken to Toledo and placed in a convent where she spends the rest 
of her life. 

The only variations from the story as told by Cinthio are in the 
names and nationality of the characters. In Cinthio’s story Gen- 
tilina la gratiosa of Seville is called Melina la bella; Filippo of 
Madrid is Licio of Ferrara. Melina is left in a convent in Piacenza 
instead of in Toledo. 

A single example will illustrate Barezzi’s method: 


Dico, ch’ era in Padoa né ha guari di tempo, vna giouane cortigiana, 


che per essere sopramodo vaga, & gétile et pit & di ogn’ altra, di soaue 
dimestichezza, et di dolee amoreuolezza ornata, era da ognuno chimata 
Melina la bella. Costei per le sue qualité rare in Donne tali, era molti 
amata, & ella a molti concedeua il trastularsi cd esso lei. Fra questi 
amanti, vi fi vn giouane Ferrarese, nomato Licio di XVII in XVIII anni 
bello . . . (Cinthio)? 

In Siuiglia non ha guari tempo, che vna giouane Cortigiana, che per 
essere sopra modo vaga, & gentile, & piii di ogn’altra, di soaue dimes 
tichezza, & di dolee amoreuolezza, ornata, era da ogn’ vno chimata Gen- 
tilina la gratiosa. Costei per le sue qualita rare in honesta di Donne 
tali, era da molti amata, & ella a molti con maniere grate concedeua il 
trastularsi conesso lei. Fra questi amanti, vi fii vn Caualiere principale 
di Madrid, nomato Filippo di diecenoue in venti anni, bello . . . (Barezai)’ 


Chapter 10. A brief discourse on true friendship: Si discorre 
della Amicitia, come essercitare si debbono esse Virtu. 

Chapter 11. Nobile Cortesia, Nobilissima Magnanimita. Ct 
Hecatommithi, Deca VI, 2. 

As an illustration of these virtues a story is told of Enea of 
Ferrara who saves the life of Alfonso, a Spaniard of noble birth. 

2 Giraldi Cinthio, Hecatommithi, Venice, 1608, I, p. 96. 


8 Barezzo Barezzi, Il Picariglio Castigliano, Seconda Parte, Venetia, 1635, 
Ch. 9, p. 53, 
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Several years later Alfonso meets Enea in battle and defeats him. 
Enea sues for peace. Alfonso repays the former kindness of Enea 
by granting him more liberal terms than had been asked. 

Barrezi has changed the name of Fabricio to Enea. 

Chapter 12. Generosita di Gentildonna nel perdonare e Benefi- 
care. Cf. Hecatommithi, Deca VI, 6. Beaumont and Fletcher used 
the same story in their play, Custom of the Country. 

In the city of Cremona there lived a widow Lucia, with her 
only son. In a duel over a young woman the son was killed. The 
murderer fled and took refuge in the widow’s house before she could 
hear of the death of her son. She concealed him from the police 
and later when her son’s body was brought home and the murderer 
discovered in her house, she forgave him and adopted him as her 
son. At her death she left him all of her property. Cinthio calls 
the widow Livia, and she is from Fondi. 

Chapter 13. Don Diego di Mendozza discorre della Ingratitu- 
dine. 

Chapters 14-17. Ingratitudine Castigata. Cf. Hecatommithi, 
Deca, VIII, 1. 

Barezzi’s story is as follows: Alfonso, a poor boy of humble 
birth, is taken into a shop by Fabricio and taught a trade. Al- 
fonso is so diligent that he earns Fabricio’s love and esteem. After 
some years Fabricio is left the sum of 500 scudi to bestow on some 
worthy person. Alfonso is chosen as the most worthy person to 
receive the money and he is allowed to invest it in Fabricio’s busi- 
ness. Alfonso is to receive his share of the profit, but he becomes 
jealous of Fabricio’s larger share and decides to injure him. For 
this purpose Alfonso had a key made to the shop. One night he 
removed a large part of the goods purchased with his own money 
and accused Fabricio of the theft. As there is no sign of any 
door or window having been forced and as Fabricio is the only 
one known to have a key, Alfonso is able to convince the authori- 
ties of Fabricio’s guilt. Fabricio was brought to trial, but denied 
his guilt and was sent to prison and threatened with torture. Al- 
fonso insisted upon justice being done. As additional proof of 
Fabricio’s guilt, Alfonso returned a portion of the stolen goods 
and pretended that Fabricio had ordered this done. Fabricio was 
released from prison on bail. Alfonso seeking to make Fabricio’s 
guilt more evident sent some of the stolen goods to the house of a 
seamstress. Fabricio happened to see this and calling his servants 
recovered the goods and took Alfonso’s brother who was in the 
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house, before the judge and forced him to confess that Alfonso was 
the guilty person. Alfonso was arrested and punished. 

Cinthio calls the merchant Lucio; the adopted boy is Pognino, 
called Nuto. The scene of the story is in Italy instead of in Madrid. 

Chapters 18-20. Ingratitudine Barbara. The story further 
illustrating the vice of ingratitude is well-known. Barezzi’s im- 
mediate source is Hecatommithi, Deca VIII, 6. More primitive 
forms are found in Cento Novelle Antiche, 68 and Gesta Romano. 
rum, ed. Oesterly, p. 300. Cf. also Alfonso X, Cantigas, 78. 
Timoneda’s Patraiuelo, 17 follows the account in the Cento Novelle 
Antiche. See also the story, D’un roi qui volut faire briler le fils 
de son seneschal, Méon, Nouveau Recueil, II, p. 331. For a dis- 
cussion of the versions of the story, see Fragment d’un conte 
catalan, published by Morel-Fatio, Romania, V, 453. Cf. Romania, 
III, 187. 

Perino is carried away by pirates and is given to the Sultan of 
Turkey, with whom he finds favor on account of his diligent and 
faithful service. Perino intercedes with the Sultan in behalf of 
Belino who is in disfavor. He becomes jealous of Perino and seeks 
to destroy him. The Sultan places Perino in the service of his 
favorite wife who turns out to be Perino’s sister, captured some 
years before by the pirates. Perino is falsely accused by Belino 
of abusing the Sultan’s confidence. The Sultan plans to have 
Perino thrown to the lions and sends him to the keeper with a 
message that will insure his death. On the way Perino stops ata 
chapel for prayer. The delay saves him. Belino who is anxious 
to know Perino’s fate hurries to the keeper of the lions and asks 
the question that the Sultan had sent Perino to ask. Belino is 
thrown into the enclosure and devoured by the lions. Perino who 
comes up later learns of Belino’s fate and realizes what he has e& 
eaped. He leaves the country on the Sultan’s finest horse. The 
Sultan wonders at Belino’s absence and upon inquiry finds that 
he has been devoured by the lions. Then he understands Belino’ 
treachery. He finds Perino’s hiding-place and begs him to return, 
but Perino refuses. After the Sultan’s death Perino and his sister 
decide to lead a life of piety. 

In Cinthio’s story the youth captured by the pirates is called 
Lamprino and the traitor, Zelimo. 

Chapter 21. Dell’ Eminenza della Giustitia. 

Chapter 22. Della Virti della prudenza, quinta essenza, molto 
necessaria alla giustitia. 

Chapter 23. Infedelta di Servo, e Prudenza di Caualiert Saggy. 
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Barezzi’s immediate source is Hecatommithi, Deca X, 5. Cf. also 
Orlando Furioso, Canto V, episode of Ariodante and Ginebra; 
Bandello, Novelle, I, 22; Timoneda’s Patrafia 19 which is based on 
Orlando Furioso; Tirante lo Blanch, episode where the widow 
Reposada tries to separate Tirant and the Princess Carmesina by 
making him believe that the Princess had bestowed her affections 
upon a negro, and shows him such a figure in the room of the 
Princess. The figure is a maid dressed up for a palace play. The 
Decameron, II, 9 is somewhat similar. Cf. also Timoneda’s Pa- 
tratia 15 and Lope de Rueda’s Eufemia. 

Alfonso, a merchant, has been away from home on business. As 
he nears home on his return he sends a servant to bring his wife out 
to meet him. The servant leads her into a forest and tells her that 
Alfonso has ordered him to put her to death. She begs for her 
life and the servant agrees to spare her, but on conditions that she 
refuses. As the servant tries to kill her a gentleman from Seville 
is attracted by her cries and comes to her rescue. The servant is 
left for dead and Eufemia is taken to Seville to the gentleman’s 
mother. The servant, after recovering from his wounds, makes 
his way back to Alfonso and tells him that Eufemia had run away 
with a gentleman whom they met shortly after setting out. Some 
three years later Alfonso goes to Seville and is seen by Eufemia. 
She summons him to the house where she is staying and the two 
are reconciled. 

In the Hecatommithi Eufemia is Eustrathia; the servant is 
Manigoldo; Eustrathia is taken to Toledo instead of to Seville. 

Chapter 24. Il Giovane Virtuoso; come & quale esser deue. 

Chapters 25-26. Magnanimitad. Cf. Hecatommithi, Deca VI, 3. 

Stella, a poor girl, is in love with Neofilo whose miserly father 
desires a larger dowry than Stella will bring, and forbids the mar- 
riage. Sforza, a prince, sees Stella, loves her, but can not marry 
beneath his rank. Unable to tempt Stella with gifts he sends a 
tercera to Stella’s mother, who in return for a large dowry consents 
to allow the prince in the house. The prince finds Stella sleeping 
and awakens her with a kiss. Her pleas so move him that he not 
only spares her, but gives her the sum of 6000 florins so that she 
can marry Neofilo. 

In the Hecatommithi Stella is called Lucilla and Neofilo, Nican- 
dro. 

Chapter 27. Amante Innabile. Cf. Hecatommithi, Deca VI, 
3. For a similar story, so far as the complaining wife is concerned, 
see: Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles, 20. Cf. also, Cent Nouvelles Nou- 
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velles, 21; La Fontaine, liv. IV, 2; Malespini, novel, 79; Poggio, 
Facetiae, ed. 1798, p. 118. 

The wife of an impotent man complains to her parents. The 
husband denies the charge and submits to a trial with a courtesan. 
The husband bribes a student to take his place. On the next day 
the courtesan supports the husband. Soon after, the husband at 
the point of death begs forgiveness of his wife and says that his 
great love for her caused him to marry her. 

Chapters 28-31. Contese di Nobilita. Cf. Hecatommithi, Deca 
X, 2. 

An Athenian and a Macedonian are rivals for the hand of the 
same lady. She is unable to make up her mind, but finally prom- 
ises to marry the one from the nobler city. Each advances argu- 
ments to prove his city the nobler. The dispute is then referred 
to Alexander who suggests a trial by combat. Both contestants 
are forced out of the ring. Alexander then refers the case to his 
council. 

It is at this point that the Second Part of Lazarillo de Tormes, 
Amberes, 1555, is taken up. Corresponding chapters of Barezzi’s 
version and the Spanish version are indicated below. 


Barezzi Spanish 
Chapters 32-34 1 and 2 [an anecdote of 
? the King of England 


12 [one paragraph added.] 
13 [half page added.] 


15 and 16. 


Chapter 49. Introdotione dell’ Essempio per salute dell’ huomé, 
narrato da Lazariglio. 

Chapter 50. Another discourse by Lazarillo: Chiwnque ab- 
bandona la ragione e la verita & si lascia dominare da’ sensi, prt 
cipitoso cade nell’ abisso delle calamitadi. 

Chapter 51. A discourse by Lazarillo: La Natura Humana. 
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| Chapter 52. La Giustitia manda la morte .. . 
TD. o¢seneneks via daahe cet 18 [addition of a few 


sentencias and pro- 
verbs. | 


In the above description of Barezzi’s translation of Lazarillo de 
Tormes an attempt has been made to give an adequate account of 
the large amount of extraneous material used by Barezzi, and in 
the case of the novelistic material, to indicate the contents and 
source so far as possible. 

The device employed to furnish a background for story-telling 
will be recognized—a group of travelers detained by the weather 
amuse themselves by telling stories. Some such means have been 
used by Boccaccio, Straparola, Marguerite de Angouléme, Timo- 
neda, Cervantes, Tirso de Molina, Castillo Solérzano and others. 
The immediate sources of all the stories added by Barezzi are to be 
found in the Hecatommithi of Giraldi Cinthio. In some cases the 
material was not original with Cinthio, and where possible other 
variants of the stories have been indicated. 

Although plagiarism was by no means rare at the time, it was 
unusual to take so much material from a single author who was, 
apparently, still popular. There were editions of the Hecatom- 
mitht in 1565, 1566, 1574, 1580, 1593, 1608, and 1754. The edition 
of 1608 was just twenty-seven years prior to Barezzi’s translation 
of Lazarillo de Tormes. The moralizing material may have come 
from a common source. However, it is possible that this was in- 
spired directly by Cinthio.* 

Considering Barezzi’s work as a whole, one is tempted to think 
of it as a collection of stories rather than a translation of Lazarillo 
de Tormes, which is a small part of the whole. The stories do not 
seem to have been chosen with any other idea than that of furnish- 
ing interesting reading. No attempt was made to select material 
in keeping with the character of Lazarillo as we know him in the 
First Part, nor even in the anonymous Second Part. In other 
translations, notably the French, the new material was adapted to 
the general scheme or background of the chapter to which it was 
added. It is hoped that in the near future studies of a number of 


French translations of Lazarillo de Tormes may be ready for pub- 
lication. 














ied. ] 






E. R. Sms 
University of Texas 





*At the beginning of the Second Part of the Hecatommithi there are 
three dialogues in which preparation for citizenship is discussed. 








VARIA 
ON THE BELTENEBROS EPISODE IN THE AMADIS 


Ir requires daring to enter the long-lasting battle about the origins of 
that potent moulder of literary and courtly fashions,—the A madts,—over 
which paladins for the Portuguese, Spanish and French cause have 
courteously broken many a brilliant lance. The debate, from which 
national pride has not been absent, has gradually grown more and more 
complex, while the hypotheses thus far advanced to explain one or another 
contention, remain inconclusive. The lack of early texts, the conflicting 
assertions of later ‘‘rewriters,”—in short, the lack of precise information 
about the nebulous origins of a work that early captured the fancy of 
Spanish and Portuguese writers of the Middle Ages,—makes the solution 
of this problem a difficult one, to be accomplished only by a laborious 
piling up of irrefutable data. 

Now, to the collection of such data, the present note attempts to 
contribute what may be one of the earliest links between the Amadis and 
French literature. About a century before the first recorded mention of 
this romance of chivalry on the Spanish peninsula,! there was known in 
France, as one of the most popular versified romances, a Chanson du bel 
Tenebré* which, because of the striking similarity of its title with one of 
the best known episodes of the Amadis,—that of Beltenebros’ penance on 
Pefia Pobre,—may have served as the source for this incident of the 
romance of chivalry. This early mention of Bel Tenebré is found in 
a fragment of La Chanson de Doon de Nanteuil, of the end of the twelfth 
or the beginning of the thirteenth century,* where it is found listed 
among several of the most popular chansons de geste: 


1On these early mentions in Spain, that in the De Regimine Principum 
before 1350, Pero Ferrus’ (or Ferrandes’) reference before 1379, and its still earlier 
popularity in Portugal, see R. Foulché-Delbosc, La plus ancienne mention d’ Amadis, 
in the Revue Hispanique, 1906, XV, 815; Grace 8. Williams, The Amadis Questionin 
the Revue Hispanique, 1909, XXI, 1-167; H. Thomas, Spanish and Portuguese 
Romances of Chivalry, Cambridge, 1920; W. J. Entwistle, The Arthurian Legend in 
the Literatures of the Spanish Peninsula, New York, 1925; etc. 

2 Cf. E. Langlois, Table des Noms propres de toute nature compris dans le 
Chansons de Geste, Paris, 1904, p. 632. 

*Cf. La Chanson de Doon de Nanieuil, Fragments inédits, published by P. 
Meyer in Romania, 1884, XIII, 1-26. It should be noted that Professor Meyet 
has not identified this Chanson du Biel Tenebré. See also Le Potme Mordl, 
Traité de Vie Chrétienne écrit dans la Region Wallonne vers An 1200. Edition 
compléte par Alphonse Bayot, New York, Belgian Series, Publications of the 
Institute of French Studies, n. d., p. ev. 
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‘Or sunt nostre mestier mout forment decliné, 
E chantent d’Apoloine et del biel Tenebré, 
Del viel Antiocus, de Porus et d’Otré, 

Et del roi Alexandre et del preu Tholomé. . . 


All of these chansons have been identified, as, for example, the 
Apolonius of Tyre, or the Alexander cycle, but the Biel Tenebré seems to 
belost. Itis unfortunate that this chanson de geste remains undiscovered, 
and that, consequently, its exact contents cannot be reconstituted. 
Nevertheless, from its suggestive title, one may reasonably surmise that 




































this work, the Bel Tenebré, was the origin of the Beltenebros episode of the 
’ Amadis. It can hardly be mere coincidence that the hero of this novel of 
‘ chivalry should be made to assume the very name of “ Beltenebros”’ 
. (Biel Tenebré of the earlier French romance)—when, maddened with grief 
. because of Oriana’s cruel dismissal, he went to seek solitude and death on 
M Pefia Pobre,—unless there were some reason for such a change,—a 
of literary example. 
- We should note that the Doon de Nanteuil refers to the Chanson du bel 
ms Tenebré as a well-known work. No doubt, we know that there existed a 
literary tradition of the “‘penitent savage,” exemplified in such widely 
to known matiére de Bretagne as the Merlin sagas or the Tristan legend.‘ 
nd As a conjecture, we may state that it would not be surprising that the 
of lost Chanson du bel Tenebré would have been a work belonging to this 
in “penitent savage”’ tradition, depicting the martyrdom of love in a way 
bel similar to that of the Amadts-Beltenebros episode. 
> of The possibility that this early French poem should have served as a 
on source for this A madts episode, is confirmed by the now generally accepted 
the opinion that this novel of chivalry is largely based upon the cycle de 
in Bretagne. The striking analogy of episodes of the Amadis with similar 
ifth incidents of the legends of the Breton cycle,—such as the Tristan, 
sted Lancelot, Maugis, Renaud, Girart de Viane,® has been advanced to prove 
this relation of the Amadis to French literature. Scholars have also 
= pointed out the similarity of names of persons and localities, which 
va ‘Cf. Ernest Hoepffner, La Folie Tristan de Berne, Paris, 1934, reviewed by 
adis, G. L. van Roosbroeck, in the Romanic Review, XXVI, No. 1, Jan.—March, 
ion in 1935; B. Matulka, The Novels of Juan de Flores and their European Diffusion . . ., 
guest New York, Publications of the Institute of French Studies, 1931, “‘Pamphilo, the 
ond in Penitent Savage; The Legend of the Hairy Anchorite,” pp. 283-294; J. R. Rein- 
hard, Amadas et Ydoine . . . , in Romanic Review, 1924, XV, 247-265; etc. 
ins les *Cf., for example, E. Mérimée and 8. G. Morley, A History of Spanish 
Literature, New York, [1930], pp. 136-137; Theophilo Braga, Historia das novellas 
by P. portuguezas de cavalleria. Formacao do Amadis de Gaula, Porto, 1873, who stresses 
Meyet particularly the Amadas et Ydoine romance as a source; the masterly summary of 
Moral, Amadis scholarship by M. Menéndez y Pelayo, Origenes de la novela (ed. 1925), in 
sdition Nueva B.A.E., Vol. I, pp. clxxxix-cexi; A. K. Jameson, Was there a French Orig- 
of the inal of the ‘ Amadis de Gaula’’?, in Modern Language Review, 1933, XXVIII, 





176-193; ete. 
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frequently seem mere transpositions of French or Breton names into 
Spanish :—Briolanja from Brion l’ange; Mabilia from Maville; Gaula from 
Gaule; Arcalaus from Arc-d-l’eau; Gravisanda from Gravesend; Vindilisora 
from Windsor; Bristoya from Bristol; etc. 

Thus, at the end of the twelfth or the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, there was already circulating a popular Chanson du bel Tenebré 
that, directly or indirectly, may have suggested the Beltenebros episode, 
one of the most striking and important adventures of the Amadis. 

BARBARA MATULKA 


New York University 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF SPANISH BASTAR, DESPACHAR, RAJAR, 
AND REGUNZAR 


1. Bastar, ‘to be enough,’ along with Italian bastare, and Provengal, 
Catalan and Portuguese bastar, is derived by Meyer-Liibke (REW, 3d 
ed.) indirectly from a Vulgar Latin *bastus ‘stufft,’ which, according to 
his indication, gave immediately Spanish basto ‘coarse,’ Portuguese basto 
‘compresst,’ ‘abundant.’ The origin of *bastus he declares to be un- 
known, suggesting that it may be connected with Spanish bastir ‘equip,’ or 
(following Schuchardt) with Greek bastazo ‘to bear’; and rejecting 
*bassitare ‘to throw down’ (from bassus), a constructed etymon sug- 
gested by Zauner. 

I will point out as the probable source of the Romance verbs the 
Arabic noun basta ‘extent,’ ‘capacity,’ which is unmistakably reflected in 
Old Provengal basta ‘a measure of capacity,’ and apparently in Old 
French baste ‘basket’ (beside the verb baster ‘to be sufficient’). Corre- 
sponding nouns, tho unattested, may have existed in the other Romance 
languages; or, of course, the Italian verb may be borrowed from the 
Provencal. The formation of bastar from late Vulgar Latin *basta (= Ar. 
basta) ‘capacity’ shows no phonetic or morphological irregularity. As 
for the semantic shift involved, it may be seen that the meanings in 
question are related; compare Spanish Uenar ‘to fill,’ ‘to be full’ (said of 
the moon), formed from lleno ‘full’; and German geniigen ‘to be sufficient,’ 
from genug ‘enough.’ Spanish mesurar ‘to measure,’ from mesura 
‘measure,’ would supply an exact semantic parallel if the verb could 
assume an intransitive meaning, as English to measure can and does. In 
Spanish cabida, ‘capacity,’ from caber, ‘to be contained,’ and in English 
fill, ‘full supply,’ from to fill, the semantic shift is in the contrary direction. 

The adjective basto has already been set down by Cejador (Vocab. 
med. castellano) as a postverbal derivative of bastar; and this appears to be 
correct. The primary sense must have been ‘abundant,’ from which the 
Spanish sense ‘coarse’ and the Portuguese meaning ‘compresst’ are 
derived, 
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_ 2. Despachar, empachar, ‘to dispatch,’ ‘to hinder.’ 

In Language (VII, 261) I proposed the derivation of these words, 
along with the Italian cognates, from Vulgar Latin *de-ex-patt-iare, 
*im-patt-iare, hypothetical formations constructed by me, in which 
the VL stem of *patta, ‘paw,’ replaced the Classic Latin stem ped- 
found in Latin impedire, expedire. 

In a personal letter to me, Professor J. D. M. Ford has indicated his 
disbelief in the possibility of deriving Spanish ch from the VL group tty, 
and has suggested that the Spanish verbs may be Italian loanwords. I 
had to admit in my article that there are no words definitely proving that 
tty can develop into ch in Spanish. On the other hand, the development 
of the suggested etyma into Italian dispacciare, impacciare presents no 
difficulty whatever if we consider that *guttiare gives gocciare in Italian. 
Further, I have been unable to find Old Spanish attestations of the 
Spanish verbs. It therefore now seems clear that while the Italian verbs 
are the direct derivatives of the VL verbs postulated by me, the Spanish 
verbs are, as Ford has suggested, borrowed from the Italian. 


3. Rajar, Old Spanish raxar, ‘to split,’ is hesitantly referred by Ford 
(Old Spanish Sibilants, 126) to Vulgar Latin *rasclare; that is, *rasiculare, 
a formation from the past participle of radere, ‘to scrape,’ with a double 
suffix. Meyer-Libke (REW, 3d ed.) thinks this presents phonetic and 
semantic difficulty; and he leaves the word unexplained. 

The type *rasulare, a legitimate VL formation from radere—rasus, 
has thus far not been suggested in this connection, so far as I know; and I 
believe it deserves serious consideration. It is true that a *rasulare 
conceived as a variant of rasurare has been proposed as a rival etymon to 
the group of words which Meyer-Libke assigns to the etymon *rasclare; 
but that is another matter (most of the words in the group in question do 
seem to come from *rasiculare). 

I have already pointed out in Language (VII, 263) that VL s + 1 may 
give OS zx. The development seems intrinsically probable, and seems to 
be disproved by no examples or analogies. 

As for the semantic difficulty noted by Meyer-Libke, it is hard to 
deny that the meaning ‘to scrape’ may have changed to that of ‘to split,’ 
if we notice that English to shear means both ‘to clip off’ and ‘to cut as 
with a sword.’ 


4. Old Spanish regunzar, ‘to narrate,’ has been derived by Cornu 
from renuntiare, ‘to report’; but Meyer-Liibke (REW, p. 596, no. 
7213 a) correctly declares the assumed dissimilatory disappearance of the 
first n in the Latin word improbable. 

Spitzer (Revista de Fil. Esp., XIV, 254) attempts to connect regunzar 
with Vulgar Latin *rebucinare, ‘to toot again,’ a formation which Garcia 
de Diego (Rev. de Fil. Esp., IX, 118) properly constructed to account for 
Spanish rebuznar, ‘to bray.’ To justify the assumed change of 6 into g, 
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Spitzer points out such obviously erratic developments as regolver, 
‘revolver,’ and regoldar, ‘to belch,’ alleged on dubious authority to be 
derived from *revolvitare (Diez, followed by Meyer-Liibke, derives it from 
a constructed *re-gulare); and to demonstrate that the sense may have 
changed from that of ‘to trumpet’ to that of ‘to relate,’ he cites French 
slang expressions like chanter for avower. Meyer-Libke (REW) is 
unquestionably right in declaring this etymology even more difficult 
phonetically than Cornu’s, and semantically complicated. 

Regunzar is readily derived from Vulgar Latin *recomputiare, the 
postulation of which seems comparatively simple when we remember 
that French conter, ‘to relate,’ is from VL computare. The development 
of the c into g is quite in line with the consonantal development seen in 
Provengal redorta beside Italian ritorta, Old French revel from rebellis, 
and various similar forms mentioned by Meyer-Liibke (Rom. Gram., II, 
357). The u from 4, while irregular, is like the u < é in pulgar, lugar, and 
jugar. The z from Vulgar Latin intervocalic ty must be regarded as 
regular, since Ford (Old Spanish Sibilants, 76) indicates that VL inter- 
vocalic ty gives z. 

C. C. Rice 


Catawba College 
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Introduccién a la literatura espafiola del Siglo de Oro, por Karl Vossler. 
Prélogo por J. F. Montesinos. Madrid, 1934: 127 pages. 


In this little book, attractively printed, Karl Vossler has written six 
absorbingly interesting chapters dealing with the language, society and 
literary forms, the religious element, and the heroic, idyllic, and satirical 
motifs during the Golden Age. This latter term includes from 1500 until 
the death of Calderén, and he divides his material longitudinally instead 
of horizontally, subjects being treated in place of chronology. Political 
and ecclesiastical history are mentioned briefly in the first chapter, and 
only incidentally thereafter. 

Professor Vossler takes quijotismo in the sense in which Unamuno used 
it, as the source of vital energy with its mingling of the creative urge and 
its frustration. As quijotismo with its flow and ebb is the underlying 
factor of the literature of the Golden Age, Don Quixote with his varying 
aspects is the central figure in each picture. 

In the first chapter, the author points out that in literature or speech 
we can distinguish the three stages of linguistic usage; i.e., popular, classic 
and culterano style. While all three existed at the same time, the second 
had a brief and unimportant part in the Golden Age and the culterano 
style gained in strength and even affected in time the popular element. 
Another interesting viewpoint is that the vulgarismo usually comes from 
exotic elements, foreigners or the outlaw group, lower than the national 
level of the people. The refranes are taken up briefly but eloquently 
from the Archpriest of Hita, the Celestina and Don Quizote. 

In his chapter on ‘‘Society and Literary Forms,” the author proves 
clearly that the amalgamation of the medieval and Renaissance themes 
was only found in Spanish letters. The Spaniards of the Golden Age 
borrowed freely from abroad, but they hispanicized this material. On 
the one hand the theatre stood on a firm basis of actual life, but on the 
other Utopia introduced from the matter of France or of Britain material 
into Spain which took on an amazing vitality. ‘“‘Venga todo jaydn, 
fuera todo pigmeo. No hay aqui mediocritas, todo va por extremos”’ is 
Vossler’s quotation from the last crisi of the Criticén. 

However, this didactic utopian literature of the Golden Age is essen- 
tially conservative. The criticism came in Lazarillo, but after some sup- 
presions it and the rest of the picaresque novels were read without fear 
of censure. 

In his chapter on the religious element, Vossler argues brilliantly that 
pure mysticism, imbued with thoughts of death and things eternal, does 
not concern itself with the reality of life nor with the art of speech. The 
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Spanish mystics, however, he finds, were generally eloquent, at times 
loquacious and over-careless in expressing their ideas. As a general rule, 
they preferred the reality to the ideal without giving up the religious 
basis of their thought. The Spanish mystic was not fond of intellectual 
abstractions. The tendency toward the miraculous and the fantastic 
was growing in Spain instead of decreasing as in Italy and France during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

In his chapter on Los motivos heroicos he chooses Don Quixote, the 
Cid, and Calderén’s Don Fernando as typical of Spanish herosim during 
the Golden Age because the one idea underlying them is service. But by 
the time we reach El Héroe of Gracidn, the ideal of service had been 
changed to a glorification of an exceptional individual. ‘Le gusta més el 
gesto que el hecho, mds el individuo teatral que la persona ética; en 
suma, mas la poesia del herofsmo que su prosa.”’ 

He contrasts the varying aspects of the idea of heroism exemplified by 
the fate of the Numantians and of Don Quixote. The inhabitants of 
Numantia suffered a tragic death, but it was a glorious one in the eyes of 
posterity and even in those of their conqueror, but when Cervantes was 
writing Don Quixote, ‘‘su concepcién del heroismo ya queda despojada de 
todo vicio teatral y retérico sin cambiar por esto su estructura metaffsica 
y ética en el sentido de su Numancia. Lo que en el Don Quijote se ridicu- 
liza son exclusivamente los accesorios retéricos, fantdsticos y literarios 
de la concepcién heréica de los espafioles de entonces. Nada mas. 
El heroismo de Don Quijote no pierde nada de su generosidad y grandeza 
ética por ninguna suerte de reveses, ni por ser inttil, imprudente y cémico. 
. . . La originalidad de Cervantes no se debe buscar en su concepto 
moral del héroe, que es esencialmente el espafiol del siglo de oro; hay 
que reconocerla y demostrarla en su visién poética.” 

In placing side by side Don Quixote and Lazarillo, he makes the 
pointed comparison: “ Lazarillo, considerado como dibujo artistico, es un 
perfecto retrato. Con él entra por primera vez un hijo del proletariado 
en la escena literaria del heroismo, y no sélo para provocar la risa o la 
ironfa, sino para conquistarse, paso a paso, la simpatfa de los lectores, 
En este proceso progresivo Don Quijote se parece a él, pero con la difer- 
encia de que la curva vital del picaro es ascendente, mientras la del 
caballero andante va cuesta abajo.” 

The two last chapters are every whit as fascinating as the first four of 
which I have given only an inadequate idea. Scholars may not accept 
his conclusions on every point; that is only natural, because Professor 
Vossler takes up here, not facts, but the interpretation of ideas, but as 
such, he has written a strikingly original book, 

In a Prologue, Sefior J. F. Montesinos presents most adequately 
Vossler as a lover of things Spanish. 

J. P. WickersHam CRAWFORD 

University of Pennsylvania 
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Sobre el problema del andalucismo dialectal de América, por Pedro Henrfquez 
Urefia, Buenos Aires, 1932: 136 pages. 

Spanish Literature in Mexican Languages as a Source for the Study of 
Spanish Pronunciation, by Delos Lincoln Canfield, Instituto de las 
Espafias, New York, 1934: 257 pages. 

Henrfquez Urefia’s work comprises the Anejo I of the Biblioteca de 
dialectologta hispanoamericana of the Instituto de Filologfa attached to 
the University of Buenos Aires. It is composed of two parts. The first, 
here called Comienzos del espafiol en América, has been printed in part in 
the Revista de Filologta Espafiola (1921, 1931) under the title of Obser- 
vaciones sobre el espafiol en América; the second, El supuesto andalucismo de 
América, appeared partly in the same journal (1930) and partly in the 
Cuaderno I of the Instituto (1925). Readers of the Revista will recall that 
to combat the notion that the New World was settled mostly by Anda- 
lusians and that its language is basically the Spanish of Southern Spain 
Sr. Henrfquez Urefia began to note the point of origin of those who 
crossed the ocean to America in the first century and a half after its 
discovery. He has found, after collecting nearly 14000 items, that 
Southern Spain, exclusive of Murcia and Caceres, contributed approxi- 
mately 42.5% of the total. The points of similarity between the speech 
of Andalusia and of Spanish America have of course been reduced in 
sweep by the advance of knowledge of Spanish phonetics. The un- 
escapable fact that there is a similarity, not only in the matter of seseo 
(for this phenomenon is by no means limited to Andalusia) and yetsmo, 
but in the evolution of final consonants and the opening of vowel sounds, 
Henriquez Urefia is obliged for the time to call unexplained. But he 
denies (“‘y no le faltan razones’”’) that American Spanish is Andalusian 
Spanish. 

Using Henrfquez Urefia’s figures, and referring to him for support, 
Dr. Canfield comes to quite the opposite decision in accounting for the 
loss of the Spanish apical s and the substitution of y for ll (cf. pp. 173 and 
229): ‘And we are to attribute this [y for W], just as the s for S [i.e., the 
apico-alveolar variety |, to a region of Spain where the pronunciation of y 
for ll is prevalent, a region that supplied a very large part of the colonists, 
especially after the first conquests were made . . . The substitution of y 
for ll is, therefore, another manifestation of Southern-Spanish relajo.”’ 

In spite of the insistence of the author (p. 15) upon its suitability, his 
title seems unwieldy and misleading. Would it not have been clearer as 
Spanish Works in Mexican Languages, etc., or The Writings of the Early 
Spanish Churchmen in the New World as a Source, etc.? To the names 
(p. 17, note) of Cuervo, Marden, and Willey there should have been 
added that of Ford (cf. The Old Spanish Sibilants, p. 153). The first part 
(pp. 23-124) consists of notes on the lives and works of the padres who 
went to Mexico in the 16th—18th centuries to spread the faith among the 
Indians. Their endeavours included the compiling of grammars and 
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dictionaries of the numerous Indian dialects spoken in Mexico and the 
composition of religious tracts in the native tongues, of which the most 
important is Nahuatl, or Mexican, spoken in the Valley of Mexico and 
elsewhere. The second part (pp. 127-229) deals directly with Spanish 
pronunciation as revealed in the above works and contains chapters on 
cand z; z,j, and s;bandv;h;llandy. The author has chosen to record 
the sounds of the languages in question in the phonetic symbols of the 
American Anthropological Association. This is not unnatural, for much 
of the work on the Indian languages has been done by anthropologists 
and ethnologists, but phonetic doctrine as expressed by the latter and as 
formulated by professional phoneticians are slightly different things and 
the intermingling of two systems of terminology often leaves the reader 
disconcerted. Since the Bibliography is extensive (pp. 230-257), I wish 
Dr. Canfield had taken a few lines more to tell where we may find the 
early Spanish grammar of Corro (both the original and the English 
translation) and the 1599 edition of Minsheu, which apparently were not 
known to Cuervo, Ford, Gavel, and others (p. 163). Curiously enough 
both of these treatises insist that final z was voiced (cf. Ford, Old Spanish 
Sibilants, pp. 95 ff., and the rejoinder of Menéndez Pidal, Cantar de Mio 
Cid, I, p. 193, note 2). 

The conclusions of Dr. Canfield, whose style seems to me loose at 
times, corroborate rather than upset the work of Cuervo and Ford. 
Most striking is the suggestion (p. 202) that the Spanish apico-alveolar s, 
formerly much more widespread, is of Basque origin, ‘‘that Castilian 
owes this feature of its phonetic system, just as it does its A for f, toa 
Basque background.” Noteworthy too is the revival of the opinion of 
Schuchardt, expressed in the Zeitschrift, 1881, V, 315, and now supported 
by new evidence, that old Spanish z was a composite sound and that the 
slighting of the sibilant element was the beginning of the modern jota 
(Canfield, pp. 208 and 228). In stating Menéndez Pidal’s attitude 
toward the question of ¢ and z it is not entirely fair to refer to the Gramdtica 
Histérica (Canfield, p. 131), for this scholar has, in the Origenes del 
espafiol, 2a edicién, p. 576, modified his former opinion. Attention has 
been called to this later judgment by A. Alonso in his devastating review 
of Willey’s article (cf. RFE, 1933, XX, 68 ff.). On the confusion of y 
and iJ it would have been suitable to refer to Espinosa’s Estudios sobre 
el espafiol de Nuevo Mézico, Buenos Aires, 1930, sec. 156 bis and the note 
on page 192: the yeismo of Spain and Spanish America may have arisen 
quite independently. To disentangle and analyse the vague, conflicting, 
and contradictory statements of the old phoneticians is a man-sized job. 
To become in any way familiar with the many Indian dialects is another. 
Small wonder then if Dr. Canfield occasionally leaves us confused as to 
just what the evidence of the native languages does prove. His disser- 
tation is welcome among the few studies devoted to the history of Spanish 
pronunciation. It is an aspect that needed investigating. And yet one 
wonders, although it is no reflection upon his work, whether the maint 
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findings of Cuervo and Ford are in danger of reversal in spite of the 
concern of the former over the unreliability of his texts. 


R. K. Spau.pine 
University of California 


The Metaphors of Luis de Géngora, by Eunice Joiner Gates (University of 
Pennsylvania Series in Romanic Languages and Literatures, No. 25), 
Philadelphia, 1933: 190 pages. 

The publication of a chronologically ordered text of the works of 
Géngora by Foulché-Delbosc in 1921 and the coincidence of a tercentenary 
in 1927 have started a new wave of investigations in the life and work of 
the poet. Mrs. Gates’ study presents a survey of certain aspects of his 
use of metaphor which had not already been investigated: the extent of 
their use, the spheres from which he derived them, the literary patterns 
which he followed, their chronological development, and the reactions of 
his contemporaries to this aspect of his style. 

The most valuable part of the study is that devoted to Géngora’s 
use of the Latin poets for his inspiration, particularly his debt to the 
later poets, like Claudian. Thanks to it and to Professor Crawford’s 
study of his Italian sources, we can now see clearly what elements of 
his work are a part of the common treasury of the Renaissance and what 
are the contribution of his own original genius. 

Mrs. Gates has elected to use the term “‘metaphor”’ in its Aristotelian, 
rather than its modern meaning. While she is perhaps justified in this 
decision by the complexity of Géngora’s figurative style, the very 
latitude which it implies has betrayed her into including in her study 
a large number of topics which are in no sense concerned with metaphor. 
Thus she discusses purely rhetorical devices such as hyperbaton, anaphora, 
antithesis, parallelism, and the like. Thus, too, she ends the series of 
characteristics of his metaphors with the heading “Beauty.” It is clear 
that she does not mean to imply that the other characteristics are lacking 
in beauty; ‘‘beauty” for Mrs. Gates is synonymous with “sense appeal’’: 
color, luminosity, music, external ornament, for example p. 105: ‘‘he is 
purposely making structure secondary to beauty, his primary desire being 
to adorn his poem with fine imagery.” But these are qualities which are 
not in any way limited to metaphorical use nor are they comparable to the 
other categories of her examination. The final chapter on “The Attitude 
of Géngora’s Contemporaries towards his Metaphors” far transcends its 
title and becomes almost another discussion of the fortuna of Géngora in 
the 17th century. 

In general, her method is descriptive, with lyrical overtones, rather 
than critical or analytical. A large part of the study is given over to 
illustrative examples. Mrs. Gates has prudently refrained from at- 
tempting to translate the text, either in prose or in verse, and has been 
content to offer paraphrases. Even this method may not always be 
safe; surely no one would agree that ‘“‘motionless watchtower” is an 
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adequate paraphrase of “‘atalaya muda” (p.115). The artifice of the line 
‘linterna es ciega i atalaia muda’”’ rests not only in the double oxymoron, 
but also in the play of ciega and muda. 

The least satisfactory chapter in the study is that on the chronological 
development of the metaphors. Mrs. Gates finds that the same materials 
are used for metaphorical purposes in the earliest poems as in the latest 
works and hence concludes that ‘‘there is no intrinsic difference between 
his first and his later manner; his theory and methods are much the same, 
but there is a steady effort towards intensification, accumulation, and 
perfection,” in other words, that the difference is merely one of degree. 
But even the lay reader, such as I, senses that this is not the whole story. 
Even when the substance of the metaphor is the same, there is something 
more than amplification and elaboration in the later use. Without 
having made a detailed study, I hesitate to offer an explanation, but my 
impression is that the chief difference lies in a different attitude toward the 
function of metaphor. In the earlier poems metaphors are used to 
ornament and illumine a concrete subject; the subject remains the center 
of interest. In the later poems the metaphor has become an end in 
itself; its relation to a concrete subject is so casual that the subject 
becomes merely an illustration of the metaphor. By this process, 
Géngora creates a world of purely poetic imagery, a sort of “surréalisme” 
whose elements have no necessary causal or functional relationship with 
concrete reality. Plot, narrative, character, emotion, in their con- 
ventional sense, have no place in this world. For that matter, meaning, 
in the usual sense of the word, cannot be sought in this fairyland forlorn; 
the reader is literally teased out of thought. But the poet feels the need 
of something which will give a sensation of unity to these disparate 
images; hence he develops a set of rhetorical patterns, of the type of 
“A si no B,” “A no, B sf,” “A de B, C de D,” and the like, which give a 
semblance of logical structure. If such an interpretation is correct, it 
explains why sustained metaphors are inevitable in the later manner; 
it makes it easier to understand the constant use of word-play; finally it 
makes clear why the simile has almost no place in the poet’s later work. 

Whether Géngora arrived at this poetic attitude by a process of 
gradual evolution, or whether there is a definite mutation at some point 
in his career is a question which could be answered only by an intensive 
analysis of the function of metaphor in his entire work. This is a task 
which remains for some investigator. 

The chief weakness of Mrs. Gates’ study is its discursiveness. And 
this is a weakness of most American doctoral dissertations in the field of 
literature. In their anxiety to be “thorough,” doctoral candidates feel 
under compulsion to present a sort of all-inclusive survey of their topic, 
with the result that no particular aspect receives a really exhaustive 
treatment. That such a general survey is an essential preparation for 
any valid study is obvious. But departments of literature would perform 
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areal service to scholarship if they would so restrict topics for dissertations 
that it would be possible for a candidate to investigate his topic in an 
exhaustive fashion and so contribute a piece of work, however small, 
which would not have to be done over again. And this would at the 
same time save no small part of the cost of publication for the candidate. 
It is my opinion that if Mrs. Gates had devoted herself to a rigorously 
critical analysis of any one of her chapter topics, she would have produced 
a more significant piece of work. Fifty, or even twenty-five, pages of new 
material are more important than hundreds of pages of the survey type. 

I have the uncomfortable feeling that I have strayed from a comment 
on Mrs. Gates’ careful and competent study into a criticism of my admired 
colleagues who placed their imprimatur upon it. But this is the fate of 
any reviewer who attempts to evaluate a doctoral dissertation. I have 
spoken my opinion with less hesitation because my criticism is directed, 
not at a particular department, but at all departments of literature, 
including my own. 

Haywarp KENISTON 
University of Chicago 


A Tentative Bibliography of the Belles-Letires of Ecuador, by Guillermo 
Rivera. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1934: 76 pages. 

A Tentative Bibliography of Colombian Literature, by Sturgis E. Leavitt 
and Carlos Garcfa Prada. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1934: 80 pages. 

Bibliografia de la poesta mexicana, por Arturo Torres-Rioseco y Ralph E. 
Warner. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1934: 86 pages. 

Fuentes bibliogrdficas para el estudio de la literatura chilena, por Rail 
Silva Castro. Santiago, Prensas de la Universidad de Chile, 1933: 
270 pages. 

Continuing its series of bibliographies, the Harvard Council on 
Hispano-American Studies has lately issued the first three of the works 
listed above, all of which constitute a direct forward step in the as- 
sembling of material bearing on the literary production of the countries 
specified. 

In the first of these, Mr. Rivera, basing his work on the manuscript 
compilation of Dr. Carlos Rolando as well as on printed bibliographies, 
lists literary works by Ecuadorians, and historical and biographical works 
concerning Ecuador by others. The work of Drs. Leavitt and Garcia 
Prada covers the field of Colombian belles-lettres, and includes also, in so 
far as they have literary value, historical works, accounts of travels, 
chronicles, biographies, public addresses, and grammatical, linguistic, and 
bibliographical studies by Colombians who have been outstanding in 
those fields. Works by foreign authors who resided in Colombia for a 
period of years are included, but indicated with an asterisk; while those by 
Panamanians published since the separation of the republic have been 
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excluded. Bibliographies and histories of literature from which material 
was culled are listed. 

Both of these are creditable productions which give evidence of a 
sincere effort to further the study of Spanish-American literature in the 
United States. Both are the result of slow and careful work, which 
leaves few details open to criticism. In the first, closer scrutiny might 
have been given to the titles credited to Vicente Rocafuerte. There is 
some evidence that the Memoria politica was not the work of this Ecua- 
dorian but of Father Mier Noriega y Guerra, a Mexican.' If Mier was 
not the actual author of the Bosquejo ligerisimo also, he certainly furnished 
its material, for in his papers are drafts describing the events narrated, at 
the time when Mier was being held a prisoner in Mexico. In the second 
of these bibliographies, the Politica indiana by Solérzano [y Pereira] 
should have been marked with the asterisk, for the inclusion of the work 
at all is justified only by the Colombian edition of 1776. 

More limited in range, but correspondingly more complete in detail 
than the two preceding works, is the Fuentes bibliogrdficas of Silva Castro, 
a partially annotated Chilean bibliography comprising 1446 titles, nearly 
half of which were included in an earlier work by Dr. Leavitt, Chilean 
Literature, published in 1922. This compiler does not list, as did Dr. 
Leavitt, individual literary works by Chilean writers, but confines him- 
self instead to titles of (1) general works, such as dictionaries of writers 
and histories of literature; (2) monographs of literary subjects and 
writers; (3) collections of texts and anthologies; and (4) periodicals and 
bibliographical works concerned primarily with Chilean literature. In an 
appendix, works dealing with Araucanian literature are listed. The 
completeness with which the field is covered, the numbered titles which 
facilitate ready reference, and the index of authors, subjects, and 
pseudonyms make the work an indispensable guide to the specific field it 
covers. 

The bibliography of Torres-Rioseco and Warner marks a long forward 
step in the study of Mexican poetry, in spite of certain inaccuracies, some 
errors, and many omissions. It is a pioneer work in an extensive field 
and merits praise assuch. The introduction, which appeared earlier as a 
separate article in El Libro y el Pueblo, gives a good general account of the 
development of Mexican poetry. The titles presented are divided into 
three groups: (1) anthologies and collections; (2) literary criticism, 
biographies, etc.; and (3) works by individual writers. 

These divisions suggest a question concerning their boundaries. If 
the first group is to include all works in which the poetry of a number of 
writers is presented, there are many in the third division which should 
have been in the first. Among these would seem to be such items as the 
numerous homenajes, coronas finebres, literarias and poéticas, and the 

1 Lota Spell, “The Mier Archives,” in The Hispanic American Historical 
Review, 1932, XII, 359-375. 
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various issues of the Parnaso mexicano, each of which is nominally the 


work of some one writer but in reality a collection; for instance, that 
supposedly devoted to Ferndndez de Lizardi (p. 42) includes poems of ten 
other poets in its 32 (not 96) pages. The same is true of the poetic 
offerings of Mexico City, the University, and the Cathedral, and the 
juegos florales of other cities, the authorship of all of which is generally 
composite. Many other such works are listed among those of individual 
writers; in some cases the titles alone would suggest the classification; 
among these, Letras sinaloenses (p. 53); Coleccién de . . . poestas, edited 
by P. Cruz (p. 36); and Coleccién de varias poesias, edited by Quirés y 
Camposagrado (p. 71). 

Many of the items included in the first group are inaccurate. The 
citation of the Biblioteca de autores mexicanos as a source for poetic works, 
without a qualifying note, is misleading, for a relatively small proportion 
of the 78 volumes is devoted to them. A closer examination of these 
volumes would have revealed a possible entry under Francisco de 
Terrazas, who is left (p. 81) with the notation, “ Poeta del siglo XVI;” 
for some of his works, with those of other 16th-century poets, are to be 
found in the second volume, pp. 217-306. The reference to several 
volumes of this series under Obras of Roa Barcena (p. 74) is incorrect; all 
of the volumes cited contain only prose. On the other hand, volumes 40, 
46, 48, 50, 56, 71 and 74 contain the poetical works of Fernando Calderén, 
Peén de Contreras, Ponce y Font, Navarrete, Salazar y Ossorio, and the 
Romancero de la guerra de Independencia, some of which are correctly cited 
under the individual authors. Such a binder’s title as Varias poestas 
mexicanas, 1700-1860 should not be cited unless the location of the 
volumes is specified. 

The section devoted to criticism is also unsatisfactory. The Gaceta 
de literatura de México (p. 7) is primarily a scientific review, but numerous 
literary periodicals which contain both poetry and criticism are largely 
overlooked. The Boletin of the Mexican Society of Geography and 
Statistics can scarcely be regarded as a source for literary criticism, even 
if it does incidentally publish a few biographies of poets; nor did its 
existence terminate in 1888, as stated (p. 8), since issues are still forth- 
coming. So with Hi Libro y el pueblo, reported to have expired in 1925; 
the article by Torres-Rioseco which serves this bibliography as an 
introduction was published in it in the May and June issues of 1933. 
Little of poetic interest is to be gained from a perusal of Payno’s Las 
bibliotecas de México (p. 13), a work concerned with the adaptation of the 
Augustinian church to library purposes. 

Many of the items included in the main body of the work will bear 
questioning. The 1774 edition of Apello Corbulacho’s Voces del desengafio 
(p. 22) was printed in Madrid, not Mexico. The possibility that Blanca 
Valenzuela (p. 23) is also the author of Hechos (p. 50) might be investi- 
gated. El fraile de la calavera of Carrillo y Ancona appears in Torres- 
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Rioseco’s Bibliografia de la novela mexicana* as a novel; it is neither 
poetry nor fiction, as was pointed out by Juan Igufniz in his review of the 
Torres’ book.* In like manner, a reference to Torres’ earlier bibliography 
would have served to eliminate from poetry Ramén Valle’s Amar odiando, 
which appears in that work (p. 56) as acuento. Cuéllar y Flores Verdad, 
cited as the author of La ilustracién potosina (p. 36), is the name of two 
individuals, José T. de Cuéllar and the last named, who published this 
periodical jointly. Ignacio Cumplido (p. 37) is not the author but the 
publisher of Presente amistoso, a collection of poetry which should have 
been classed with the first group. Noches tristes by Fernandez de Lizardi, 
listed here as poetry, appears without qualification in Torres’ bibliography 
of the Mexican novel (p. 21). The fact is that the edition referred to here 
was issued in entregas as a sort of periodical entitled Ratos entretenidos o 
misceldnea titil y curiosa, in the second volume of which are, among other 
things, Cadalso’s Noches liugubres, and ‘‘ Apéndice a las Noches tristes del 
Coronel D. José Cadalso;” but all of the poems, with the exception of one 
octave by Lizardi, are by Cadalso. The Musa americana (p. 59) is the 
Spanish translation of Abad’s Latin work listed on p. 17. Among the 
other items which might be more complete or correct are: Correa’s 
Cantares—to which should be added, “‘ México, Imp. ‘Victoria,’ 1916, 
65 + 2 p.”; Juguetillo should be credited with 16 pages, for the second 
number begins on page 9, but the paging went wrong; Bocanegra’s 
Sonetos were printed in Puebla in 1908; Martinez’s La tiltimavisién ... , 
in 1898; Juan de Dios Peza’s Cantos de hogar by Appleton in 1890; Zayas 
Enriquez’s Primaverales, in 1876; and Marte catélico . . . (p. 56), by la 
Viuda de Calderén in 1653; while Prieto’s 1898 Coleccién has 399 pages. 
Trovas colombinas (p. 79) is not by Justo Sierra but Peén y Contreras, as a 
comparison of the 48 poems published under that title in 1881 with those 
published in 1892 will prove. Just what the bearing of ‘‘Correspondencia 
entre Fidel y El Nigromante”’ has either on Rodriguez Pefia’s work (p. 
75) or on Mexican poetry is not clear. 
The number of titles omitted is too large to be given space here. 
J. R. SPELL 
Unwersity of Texas 


Don Juan Valera: The Critic, by Edith Fishtine. Bryn Mawr, Pennsyl- 
vania, 1933: 120 paginas. 

Empieza el estudio—tesis doctoral—de Miss Fishtine con un capftulo 
acerca de la orientacién intelectual de Valera. Mas que la orientacién 
intelectual del autor, lo que en ese capitulo se echa de ver es, no diremos 
precisamente la desorientacién, pero sf la falta de una orientacién definida, 
impresién ratificada por la misma serie de tanteos y ensayos en que va 
desarrollandose, hasta en ellos acabar por agotarse, su actividad literaria, 


* Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1933. 
* See El Libro y el pueblo, 1933, XI, 386-389. 
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ora como poeta, ora como novelista, ora como escritor dramAtico, ora, en 
fin, como crftico, oficio, escribfa Valera refiriéndose a s{ mismo, de “‘ gente 
desengafiada.”” Este sentimiento de desengafio fué lo que Valera hubo de 
sacar de cada uno de esos tanteos y ensayos en el cultivo de los varios 
géneros. Razones de {indole distinta—de Ambiente, de cardcter— 
explican este fracaso, llamémoslo asf, del autor. Pero también, y mds 
acaso que ninguna otra, la misma modalidad propia de su espfritu, 
modalidad mds razonadora que imaginativa, mds critica que creadora, y 
por eso también comin, en mayor o menor grado, a su actividad y su obra 
literaria toda. 

Con una tal disposicién critica por fundamento, y con cualidades de 
gusto, educacién y cultura superiores a las de ningin contempordneo 
suyo, pudo haber sido Valera el mejor crftico literario de su tiempo. 
Sin embargo, como la autora del estudio advierte, y como de los capftulos 
luego dedicados a la discusién de este particular aspecto de la obra de 
Valera resulta, es por una comtn nota de superficialidad por lo que, en 
general, se caracteriza la critica de este autor. Y esto por varias causas, 
entre las que no hubo de ser la menor su misma concepcién de la literatura 
en general, concepcién en la que lo dominante es la nota de ligero 
entretenimiento, de amable pasatiempo, amén de una idea en exceso 
formalista de la creacién artistica. 

Interesante es advertir, por otra parte, la discrepancia entre las 
opiniones de Valera sobre varios autores espafioles contempordneos suyos 
escritas para ser lefdas por el piblico, y sus opiniones acerca de varios de 
esos mismos autores expresadas en su correspondencia privada. “In 
reading Valera’s letters to his friends, one finds a startling contrast 
between his true opinions of the contemporary writers and those found in 
his articles” (p. 78). Ejemplos de esto tenfamos ya en el Epistolario de 
Valera y Menéndez Pelayo, y otros se citan en el estudio que nos ocupa. 
La ldstima es que, habiendo tenido la autora acceso a la correspondencia y 
otros materiales inéditos de Valera, no nos haya dado mas, a ser ello 
posible, de este Valera intimo, seguramente mds interesante, y desde 
luego menos conocido, que el oficial (véase Revista de Filologita Espafiola, 
1934, XXI, 80-81). Indudablemente, fué Valera la personalidad mds 
compleja de su tiempo, y es todavia hoy, no obstante cuanto sobre él se 
lleva escrito, la de mds problemdtica definicién. Manuel Azafia, que le 
viene siguiendo y estudiando desde hace ajfios, lo declaraba asf en 1928: 
“Conociéndole en tantos aspectos, me serfa imposible decir, sin aventu- 
rarme demasiado, cémo fué su hombria, el filo de su cardcter, en suma: 
quién fué Valera.” (Plumas y palabras, p. 123.) De aquf la importancia 
de cuanto pueda ayudar a ver en la intimidad de la vida (pues también su 
vida, su vida amorosa sobre todo, fué compleja) y pensamiento de tan 
singular personaje. 

Analogias y diferencias que entre Valera y sus inmediatos sucesores, 
los hombres del 98, surgen a través de las paginas de este estudio, nos 
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hacen sentir el deseo de una discusién més detallada de este particular 
aspecto, que ayudarfa también a destacar la posicién histérica del autor 
dentro del medio ambiente espafiol. Su mismo dominante cerebralismo es 
ya un rasgo caracteristico de la generacién de 1898, como lo es, en otro 
aspecto, su antifrancesisnfo (Antonio Machado se dolerd luego de que los 
Pirineos no se conviertan en el Himalaya), junto a su curiosidad por el 
resto de las literaturas europeas y americanas, y como lo son su pre- 
ocupacién toda por el problema nacional y su actitud critica frente a varios 
de los escritores mds significados de su tiempo: un Campoamor, un 
Echegaray, un Niifiez de Arce (pronto aparecerén sus nombres en las 
paginas de Azorin). Ndétese, en cambio, la preferencia de Valera por los 
escritores clésicos espafioles de los siglos XVI y XVII, a la vez que su 
indiferencia o su desdén por los de los siglos anteriores, en contraste con el 
dominante gusto por los primitivos caracteristico de los primeros afios de la 
reaccién del 98. 

Exagera acaso la autora el sentimiento patriédtico de Valera al tratar 
de explicar por él, primero, su antipatia hacia Francia (como orientacién 
sobre el particular, véase lo que de Francia pensaba unos afios mds tarde 
Antonio Machado, Algunas consideraciones sobre libros recientes, La 
Lectura, 1913, II, 260-265); luego, y en el caso de un autor en particular, 
su opinién de Ticknor, historiador de la literatura espafiola, como un 
erudito desprovisto de sentido critico y de sentimiento de la belleza 
literaria. En la pagina anterior (92), trascribe la autora una carta de 
Valera a otro extranjero, Mérimée, instdéndole a escribir la historia de 
la literatura espafiola de la que en la misma Espafia se carecia entonces. 
Ni el antiamericanismo de Valera explica en este caso mds que su 
espafiolismo. Recuérdese que, por lo que al particular caso de Ticknor se 
refiere, lo mismo que Valera, exactamente, pensaba su {ntimo amigo, 
Menéndez y Pelayo (Antologia, VI, 137), quien, & su vez, no regatearé 
los elogios al libro de otro extranjero: Fitzmaurice-Kelly. 

En el tltimo capftulo de su trabajo retine Miss Fishtine los juicios 
sobre Valera formulados por varios de los criticos que de él han hablado, 
y resume las conclusiones de su estudio. 

Revela el trabajo de Miss Fishtine esfuerzo laborioso, paciente y 
cuidadosa preparacién, a la vez que dominio amplio y seguro del tema. 
Su obra constituye una aportacién de capital importancia para el mejor 
conocimiento de Valera. 


Cisar Bara 
University of California at Los Angeles 
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Antologia de la poesta espafiola e hispanoamericana (1882-1932), por 
Federico de Onis (Publicaciones de la Revista de Filologita Espafiola, 
X). Madrid, 1934: xxxv + 1212 pages. 

This anthology presents a complete survey of the development of 
Hispanic lyric poetry during the period that corresponds to what has 
come to be known as modernismo—a period which may now be regarded 
as definitely closed. A chief merit of the volume is its size. The average 
space alloted to a poet is ten pages, while the greatest figures receive from 
30 to 40. A second merit is its breadth of scope: ‘“‘ Nuestro principal 
empefio ha sido el de estudiar juntamente, con el mismo criterio y la 
misma medida, la poesia de Espafia y la de la América de lengua espafiola.”’ 
Finally, it brings to the student’s table a vast amount of all but inaccessi- 
ble material. 

The classification is as follows: Transicién del romanticismo al 
modernismo, 1882-1896; Rubén Dario; Triunfo del modernismo, 1896-1905; 
Juan Ramén Jiménez; Postmodernismo, 1905-1914; Ultramodernismo, 
1914-1932. Professor Onis makes clear his reasons for devoting, in two 
cases, an entire section to a single poet: ‘Si por Rubén Darfo entra 
definitivamente la poesia hispdnica en el modernismo, por Juan Ramén 
Jiménez sale definitivamente de él, viniendo a ser los dos polos en torno a 
los cuales gira toda la poesia contempordnea.” Much thought has been 
given also to the final section, Ultramodernismo: “‘Esta es la poesia 
rigurosamente actual, la que por de pronto ha logrado alejar de nosotros el 
modernismo a un pasado definitivo y cldésico.” Into this last section have 
been admitted only those poets—Salinas, Guillén, Garcfa Lorca, Alberti, 
Huidobro, and a few others—whose work, by reason of its maturity, 
belongs both to the past and to the future. 

The twelve-page introduction and the 164 brief essays on the indi- 
vidual poets are masterpieces of the critical weighing of facts, of concise 
statement, and of aesthetic appreciation. Each of these sections has its 
own bibliography, which should be consulted in connection with the 
Adiciones, pp. 1175-95. 

This volume represents a great step forward in our knowledge of the 
subject which it treats. Its publication gives cause for congratulation to 
Professor Onfs, to the Revista de Filologia Espajiola, and to all students of 
the Hispanic literatures. 


O. H. G. 
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Hispania. First Special Number, June, 1934: 112 pages. 

This volume initiates a series of special numbers devoted entirely to 
learned and technical articles to be published as a supplement to His- 
pania. In “ Moscatel” C. E. Anibal shows, with ample documentation, 
the figurative uses of this word. Central meaning: inexperienced, gullible. 
Lucile K. Delano’s article, “ Lope de Vega’s gracioso ridicules the son- 
net,” furnishes useful material for a study of Spanish burlesque poetry. 
But there is confusion of anti-Petrarchism and anti-Gongorism, of bur- 
lesque, parody, and satire. It would have been instructive if the plays 
cited had been dated in so far as possible. Joseph G. Fucilla, in “ Span- 
ish Poetry in English to 1850,” lists hitherto unrecorded or little-known 
translations and imitations of Spanish poets in English. This is a valu- 
able addition to the existing bibliographies of Flores and Jones. In 
“The Renegade in the Spanish Theater of the Seventeenth Century,” 
Esther J. Crooks studies the extent to which the romantic figure of the 
renegade appealed to the dramatists of the Golden Age, and their man- 
ner of treating it. Leslie Byrd Simpson, in “A Precursor of the 
Piearesque Novel in Spain,” finds an antecedent of the genre in El libro 
de la vida y costumbres de don Alonso Enriquez, caballero noble desbara- 
tado, a work very similar to the well-known Comentarios del desengaiado 
of Diego Duque de Estrada. In “Las asonancias del Poema del Cid,” 
Enrique Macaya Lahmann studies the possible significance of the various 
changes of assonance in the Poema del Cid. His findings are stated with 
due caution, but they point toward a considerable artistic consciousness on 
the part of the poet. Stuart Cuthbertson, in “ Scott’s Influence on José 
MArmol’s El Cruzado,” shows proof of the influence of The Talisman 
and suggests interesting implications. John T. Reid studies an important 
aspect of Spanish Romanticism in “ Romantic Irony and Satire, especially 
in Spain.” In “El Enmriquillo de Manuel de Jesis Galvan,” Concha 
Meléndez relates this novel to the tradicién indianista in Santo Domingo. 

The Editor of Hispania, in a Foreword, expresses uncertainty as to 
the future of the new series. It is to be hoped that ample funds will be 
provided. 

O. H. G. 


Classical Scholarship in Spain, by David Rubio. Privately printed. 

Washington, 1934: 205 pages. 

In the history of Spanish culture there is no problem more funda- 
mental than that of the character and extent of the Renaissance in Spain. 
We are becoming increasingly aware—thanks to the labors of Schevill, 
Américo Castro, Bataillon, Damaso Alonso, and other scholars—that any 
enduring critical estimate of the Siglo de Oro must rest in a large measure 
on a serious study and evaluation of both the Renaissance and the 
Counter-Reformation in Spain. In such a study humanism and the 
humanistic writers must necessarily play a significant part. And since it 
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calls attention—by implication at least—to this important fact and 
provides an initial working list of Spanish classical scholars and their 
writings, Professor Rubio’s unpretentious volume renders a service to 
classical and Hispanic studies alike. 

The book is described modestly—and accurately—as a ‘‘tentative 
essay,” with no claim to completeness or exhaustiveness. The essay 
proper, however, covers only the first forty pages, which present a rapid 
survey of classical scholarship in Spain under the following headings: 
Ancient Times (250 B.C.—400 A.D.), Middle Ages (440-1400), Epoch of 
Juan II (1400-1474), and Epoch of the Spanish Renaissance (no dates). 
This serves really as an introduction to the main body of the work (pp. 
40-166), which consists of an alphabetical roll for each century from the 
fifteenth through the nineteenth, of Spanish classical scholars, with a few 
pertinent biographical details and a short-title list of works and editions. 
In an appendix are listed the Catalonian humanists and their works. An 
index of proper names increases the serviceability of the volume. 


F. C. Tarr 


Nineteenth Century Spanish Plays, edited by Lewis E. Brett, Ph.D., 
D. Appleton-Century Co., 1935: ix + 888 pages. 


This is a companion volume to the two collections of French plays 
already published by the D. Appleton-Century Company. The editor’s 
aim has been to present in one volume plays illustrating all of the im- 
portant movements in the dramatic literature of Spain during the past 
century. The titles follow: Moratin, El st de las nifias; Rivas, Don 
Alvaro; Hartzenbusch, Los amantes de Teruel; Bretén, jMuérete y verds!; 
Gil y Zérate, Guzman el Bueno; Zorrilla, Don Juan Tenorio; V. de la 
Vega, El hombre de mundo; Garcia Gutiérrez, Juan Lorenzo; Tamayo, 
Un drama nuevo; Niifiez de Arce, El haz de lefia; L6épez de Ayala, Consuelo; 
Echegaray, El gran Galeoto; R. de la Vega, Pepa la Frescachona; Galdés, 
La de San Quintin; Benavente, El nido ajeno. 

The 13-page Introduction and the succinct statements on each of the 
authors concerned constitute a brief history of the Spanish theater in 
the period studied. The choice of plays is, with one exception, happy. 
El nido ajeno of Benavente should have been replaced by Gente conocida. 
The bibliography on Galdés should by all means include Professor 
Morley’s Introduction to his edition of Mariucha (Boston, 1921). 


O. H. G., 


The Modern Language Teacher’s Handbook, by Thomas Edward Oliver. 

Boston, D. C. Heath and Company, 1935: vii + 706 pages. 

This book, and outgrowth of the author’s Suggestions and References 
for Modern Language Teachers (1914, 1917), is recommended in the highest 
terms to all teachers of Spanish. The arrangement is alphabetical, 
material for each language being grouped under numerous headings, 
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such as Achievement, Aims, America and Spain (why should there be a 
separate section Spain and America?), Coleman report, Research Service, 
etc. All modern languages are covered, including such minor ones as 
Catalan, Provengal, Roumanian, though in these cases little attempt at 
completeness is made. The compiler serves as guide through his maze of 
titles by adding many explanatory and critical statements. 

To demand perfection in a book of this character would be to demand 
omniscience of the compiler. The specialist will naturally seek his 
information elsewhere. Important titles are omitted, their place being 
taken at times by items of much less significance (under Anthologies: 
Spanish and Spanish-American, we find De Ory’s Mejores poetas de Costa 
Rica while no mention is made of Menéndez y Pelayo’s fundamental 
collections). There is a scattering of material under different rubrics 
(e.g. Bibliography and Literary History, Phonetics and Pronunciation). 
Bibliographical information is not always adequate (Merriman’s Rise of 
the Spanish Empire is described as ‘‘2 vols. . . . 1918’). Such defi- 
ciencies are insignificant beside the book’s very unusual merits. It is an 
indispensable vademecum and should be thumbed carefully, page by page. 

O. H. G. 














ADVERTISEMENT 


SELECTIONS from the 
PICARESQUE NOVEL 


Edited by GEORGE TYLER NORTHUP 
University of Chicago 


For intermediate college work. Representative selec- 
tions from the most significant picaresque novels, chron- 
ologically arranged—from Lazarillo de Tormes to f. 
Joaquin Fernandez de Lizardi. A brief Introduction 
acquaints the student with the character of the picaro 
and with the literary and historical significance of the 
género picaresco. Bibliography; comprehensive notes ; 
complete vocabulary. 
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NEW Books for College Classes 


PALACIO VALDES: SELECTIONS 


Edited by GLENN Barr and Harry J. Russet, Assistant Profes- 
sors of Romanic Languages, Miami University. 240 pp. $1.00 


AX of these selections are touched by Valdés’ subtle irony and humor 
and show his mastery of the short story and informal essay tech- 
niques. They also give glimpses of the author’s personality and of the 
life and customs of modern Spain. This edition includes an introduction, 
foot-notes, exercises of the approved types, and a vocabulary. 


CORTES: DESPATCHES 


FROM MEXICO TO CHARLES V 
Edited by A. Grove Day, Stanford University. 172 pages. $1.00 


AREFULLY edited selections from the cartas relaciones written by 

Fernando Cortés to Emperor Charles V during the years 1519- 
1526, which in terseness, simplicity, and acuteness of observation. are 
comparable to the Commentaries of Caesar and the Anabasis of Xeno- 
phon. They tell the story of the conquest of Mexico in a manner which 
is full of intense color and dramatic action. Notes, Vocabulary, etc. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 























HISPANIC REVIEW 


ANTIGUA LIBRERIA BABRA 


Canuda, 45 Tel. 21830 
BARCELONA (SPAIN) 


Buyers and sellers of old Spanish and Spanish-American books and 
manuscripts: Literature, History, Genealogy, Heraldry, 
Discoveries, Navigation, etc. 


Information regarding books, on request 


SPECIAL AND GENERAL CATALOGUES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION 


(hereanereeitoecieienadigs 
MODERN PHILOLOGY 


A Journal devoted to research in 
Medieval and Modern Literature 


The valuable contributions to scholarship which have been pub- 
lished in Modern Philology have made it a leader in its field both 
in America and in Europe. Unbiased and sound criticisms make 
the book review department particularly valuable to both students 
and teachers. Under Notes and Documents may be found letters 
and other documents of historical and literary value which have 
never before been published. 


The editorial board consists of scholars who are experts in literary 

research and criticism and are authorities on literary and lin- 

= problems. Ronald S. Crane is the managing editor. 
odern Philology is issued quarterly. 








$5.00 a year single copy, $1.25 
A sample copy will be sent upon request 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


5750 Ellis Avenue Chicago, Illinois 





REVISTA DE FILOLOGIA ESPANOLA 
Se publica en cuadernos trimestrales, formando cada afio un tomo de unas 420 s. 
Comprende estudios de bibliografia, historia de la civilizacién, lengua, literatura y fo 
y da informaci6n bibliogr4fica de cuanto aparece en revistas y libros, espafioles y extran- 
jeros, referente a la filologia espafiola. 
DIRECTOR: RaM6N MENENDEZ PIDAL 


PRECIOS DE SUSCRIPCION: 
Espafia, 20 tas afio. tas afio. —Suscripcié6n 
a le triada regaete pg 1 y Seadien afi. _ 


REDACCION Y¥ ADMINISTRACION: 
CENTRO DE ESTUDIOS HISTORICOS 
MeEpINAcEL!, 4, MADRID 
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ADVERTISEMENT 





BOOKS ABROAD 


An International Quarterly of Comment on Foreign Books 
EDITED BY Roy TEMPLE HOUSE AND KENNETH C. KAUFMAN 


The magazine will offer in its Autumn Number (out October 1) a 
significant list of articles, among which will be “ Nominations for 
the Nobel Prize for Literature,” presented by such distinguished 
writers and critics as H. L. Mencken, Arthur Livingston, Burton 
Rascoe, Joseph Wood Krutch, Marquis James, Sinclair Lewis, 
George Jean Nathan, Albert Guérard, and Sherwood Anderson. 
It will contain, in addition to its reviews, the following: 


The Legend of Italian Skepticism Count Carito SFoRzA 
The Publishing Industry in Japan ............... SH1o SAKANISHI 
Shakespeare and a Poor Swiss Peasant Roy Tempe House 
Mihaly Babits ......... Pere ee 
Women Writers of Beunder ....++.+Wictor M. RENDON 
Marcaret D. MILLER 

And other articles and departments 


Subscription rates: $2.00 a year, or $3.00 for two years. Single copies fifty 
cents each. Address the Circulation Manager, Books Abroad. 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA PRESS 
NORMAN, OKLAHOMA 

















“‘ The outstanding general journal of modern foreign language teaching” — 
that is why nearly 3000 teachers of French, German, Italian or Spanish 
in schools and colleges, and more than 1000 school, college, and public 
libraries, subscribe for 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


Published by the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
8 issues a year, October to May, inclusive 
(Publication date, the 15th of months named) 
Up-to-date and authoritative material on methods, materials, research, 
publications, and textbooks in the field 
$2.00 a year; foreign countries, including Canada, $2.50, 
payable in advance 
Sample copy on request 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
Georce W. H. SHIeE._p, Business Manager 
1537 West 46th Street Los Angeles, California 


“Every Teacher of French, German, Italian or Spanish Needs 
The Modern Language Journal" 


Pe apne Opportunities for Foreign Language Students,"’ by Schwartz, Wilkins, and 

Oy issued under the auspices of the National Federation of “Modern Lan- 

uage T: . is a frank mond Seend eanpe te Ga teva ane o oe uestion, 

o “What is the practical value of modern foreign study?" Obtainable from 
the office of the Journal. Price, 25 cents postpaid, in advance. 




















HISPANIC REVIEW 





HISPANIA 


The official organ of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish 


ALFRED COESTER, Editor 


Annual dues of the Association and subscription 
to HISPANIA $2.00 


Address 


PROFESSOR GUY B. COLBURN, Secretary-Treasurer 
Fresno State College 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 








THE ROMANIC REVIEW PUBLICATIONS OF THE INSTITUTE 


Founded by 
PROFESSOR HENRY ALFRED TODD OF FRENCH STUDIES, INC. 


B. Marutxa—The Novels of 
A QUARTERLY JOURNAL pid Dire ead Pak 
Devoted to Research in the Romance European Diffusion. A 
‘ Study in Comparative Litera- 
Edited by 
JOHN A GERIG N. C. Surerps—TItalian Trane- 
Columbia University 
New York City G. L. van Roossrozscx—Boi- 
aig leau, Racine, Furetiére, etc.: 
Subscription price $4.00 per year Chapelain Décoiffé (A Battle 
of Parodies) $1.00 


- $4.00 











G. L. van Roossprozscx—Persian Letters before Montesquieu 
H. L. Hompurers—A Study of Dates and Causes of Case Reduction in the Old-French 


L. A. Onpis—Phonology of the Cilentan Dialect. With a Word Index and Dialect Texts. .$1.25 


G. L. Tracen—The Use of the Latin Demonstratives (especially ille and ipse) up to 
600 A. D., as the Source of the Romance Article $1 


Address inquiries and orders to: 


PROFFSSOR G. L. VAN ROOSBROECE 
504 Philosophy Hall, Columbia University 
New York, N. Y., U. S.A. 











